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The Cost of Photography as a Hobby 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


EARS ago— a great many years ago 
it was — when, as a boy, I was 


given my first photographic outfit, 
I received with it the warning, ‘The 
camera is an expensive toy, my son; save 
your pocket money if you wish to enjoy 
the making of pictures.” 

It was true, too, in a measure. Photo- 
graphic supplies cost a deal more then 
than they do now, and the percentage of 
good photographs which resulted from 
the material used was much smaller than 
today, due to imperfections of material, 
lack of proper apparatus, and the fact 
that amateur photography was not then, 
as now, almost ‘“ fool-proof.”’ 

But I managed to get along, even with 
a boy’s limited allowance, and still have 
as cherished treasures some of the first 
photographs I ever made; nor has the 
pleasure they have given me any relation 
whatever to their cost. They are, in the 
pleasant musings of after years and the 
light of greater successes, priceless. 

But this idea that photography is very 
expensive as a hobby to ride for pleasure 
still persists. Much advertising of ways 
and means, of apparatus and improved 
material, has spread the cult of the camera 
from earth’s end to earth’s end, and mil- 
lions now snap away in joyous confidence 
that the ‘‘do the rest” people will get 
something from their efforts. But other 
millions have the idea that it is an ex- 
pensive habit, nor stop to get the actual 
facts. 


Let us consider a typical outfit, a typical 
amateur, and a typical, though hypo- 
thetical, scale of expenditures, and com- 
pare them with other hobbies and other 
pleasures. Of course when cameras can 
be bought from one dollar up to the sev- 
eral hundreds, and of such varying sizes 
as to make the difference in the price of 
supplies run from pennies to dollars, and 
when one can take one picture a month 
or a hundred a day, any stated expendi- 
ture can be but an arbitrary guess, an 
average struck from experience. 

Let us suppose a beginner with no 
knowledge of the art who, wishing to ‘‘do 
the rest’? himself, purchases an outfit. 
He may buy 





eee erage $15.00 
LRP RRM he ct ewsecosncacwues 5.00 
One large fixing-tray ............ .50 
Two smaller developing-trays .... . .40 
PE cccnviebsawaanaekes 1.00 
Sensitive material (for experiments) 2.80 
CI a rcin ccs ee te .Jo 
Mounts, paste, brush ............ 1.00 
PS esev ews dansieeoduees 1.00 

$27.60 


This is a complete, though simple, out- 
fit, which will enable the owner to take 
and finish pictures, ready for gifts or 
framing. Now let us arbitrarily decide 
that he is to use one roll of films a week, 
on his Sunday walks; the times that he 
uses more will be offset by the rainy 
Sundays when he will use none. If his 
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films cost him seventy cents a roll, fifty- 
two rolls, or a year’s supply, will cost 
$36.40. Developing-powders for these 
films at five cents each amount to $2.60, 
fixing-bath perhaps 50 cents. Allowing 
the quite impossible percentage of one 
hundred, for perfect-printing negatives, 
and one and one-half sheets of paper for 
each negative, to permit a perfect print 
{also hugely in excess of the actual neces- 
sity) he has to buy paper to make almost 
a thousand prints, and, at twenty cents per 
dozen, he spends $16.00 a year in paper. 
Developer for the paper and fixing-bath 
for the print can be roughly stated as at 
seven cents per dozen, making his paper 
and chemical expenditure $3.64. 

Now add a lump sum of ten dollars for 
all kinds of extras, and what is the result ? 
First cost (including films, devel- 
oper and paper, as in first column, 
for purely experimental pur- 


I scree ore ernie sik tei cini oe $26.65 
One year’s films, one a week......- 36.40 
ROPE CIB. 5 6.0 os case ceeee 3.10 
oe ee eee 16.00 
Chemicals for paper ..........--- 3.04 
Lump sum for extras .........-- 10.00 

$95-79 


Or something less than two dollars a 
week. 

BUT, and it is a great big But at that, 
it must not be forgotten that the initial 
cost of the outfit should not be charged 
against the expenditure of one year, but, 
pro rata, against all the years that it is 
used. When you pay five hundred dol- 
lars for a piano, you don’t count it in 
current expenses for the year, or say your 
year’s music costs you ten dollars a week. 
When you buy a house for ten thousand 
dollars, you don’t claim you are paying 
for your roof at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per week. When you buy a gun 
at eighty dollars, you don’t count it 
against the expenses of one vacation, and 
when you purchase a table for three 
hundred dollars, you don’t claim your 
billards at home cost you six dollars a 
week! You spread these costs out to 
cover the life of what is bought; the piano, 
the house, the gun, the billiard-table — all 








last for a life-time, and their great first 
cost is spread thin and small when carried 
over a long period of time. 

But considering, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the average amateur spends 
two dollars a week on his hobby, which 
is much, much greater than the fact, com- 
pare it with some other pleasures. Do 
you play pool and billiards? Play three 
times a week? Billiards, in most par- 
lors, is fifty cents an hour. If you play 
two hours three times a week, or three 
hours two evenings a week, you have 
spent three dollars. 

Do you go to the theatre? How many 
theatre tickets can you buy for two dollars 
a week? 

Do you read? How many books can 
you buy for two dollars a week, and how 
much time can you take up with reading 
them? 

Do you play cards? No, it’s none of 
my business. But, if you do play cards, 
don’t you consider two dollars a sitting 
getting off easy, as a general rule? 

Did you ever collect postage-stamps ? 
If so, you know there is no limit to the 
expenditure possible; any collection worthy 
the name will have cost many hundreds 
of dollars, and no collection is ever com- 
plete. New series of stamps are con- 
tinually being printed, and have to be 
included in the collection, not to mention 
the ever-present desire to get some rare 
old stamp, perhaps at a bargain, all of 
which tends to slimness of pocketbook! 

But in spite of its expense, philately 
has its advantages—there can be no 
question of the fact that stamp-collecting 
provides the collector with a knowledge of 
geography, of curious and little-known 
countries, states and principalities, besides 
some natural history and ethnology of 
the various nations represented in the 
collection. The main drawback is that 
stamp-work is sedentary, and philately 
has nothing to offer in fresh air or exer- 
cise save as the devotee gets both in his 
journeys after the fascinating bits of 
paper. 

Now then. How does the hobby of 
photography compare in pleasure and 
education with some of these other 
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pleasures? What does it give beside 
the amusement of making the pictures? 
You can’t take landscapes indoors. 
You have got to go out in the country. 
The little camera on a strap over your 
shoulder is one small imp, urging you to 
get time off and go hunt fresh air, fresh 
scenes, natural beauties. You may start 
your photographic career on Fido sitting 
against the back-yard fence, but he soon 
loses his charm as a subject. You may 
get yourself in trouble with your family 
and friends in witless attempts at por- 
traiture before you know photography; 
but you soon long for a subject that won’t 
“talk back!’ There never was a man, 
woman or child who got the camera itch 
who didn’t make a break for the open 
spaces and the good, green outdoors. 
There never was one who used a camera 
in summer who wasn’t led to the apprecia- 
tion of fall, and from fall to winter. I 
have taken photographs for two-thirds 


of my life. I cannot say that I have cold _: 


chills up my back any more when I see 
a dim, red light, or am unable to keep both 
feet on the ground when I make a good 
print. But I can say that I never let a 
week pass without getting out into the 
open, though chained to a desk during the 
week, and that I never go without a well- 
worn, black leather box in my hand and 
plates or films in my pockets! 

Not only in the health, the exercise and 
the love of the beautiful which the carry- 
ing of a camera inculcates into its devotees 
without their ever being aware that the 
magic touch of nature has fallen on them 
through its medium, but in the education 
and the appreciation of what is and what 
is not pictorial and artistic, which it gives, 
does the camera excel any other hobby. 
You may spend fifty times as much as a 
camera costs on books and learn half as 
much; you may spend your all on games 
of skill and chance and have a good time; 
but you cannot for the same money get 
the same pleasure plus the same education, 
character-building and unconscious absor p- 
tion of the beautiful in any other way 
than by getting close to nature with the 
one means open to the unskilled, of carry- 
ing her counterpart back with you. 





“Well, perhaps, compared to most 
things, but oh, not books! Surely you 
except books!” 

Can’t you just hear the hushed, shocked 
voice of the book-lover ? 

Now, I am some book-lover myself. 
I’ve a house which is in spots not fit for 
human habitation, because it’s so full of 
books. And, while no student, I can 
yield to few in love of good literature and 
good words. I would not argue for a 
moment that a man should choose only 
a camera, and never a book, any more 
than I would say that because he could 
afford a camera, therefore must he never 
touch cue or cards or know the feel of a 
butt against his arm-pit and his eye be- 
tween the sights, or the heft of paddle and 
the dip, dip of its blade, the swing and 
glory of a swift rush through the air in a 
motor, or the perilous and strenuous joys 
of a balloon-ride. They are all good, 
and each of its family and kind holds 
much of pleasure and something of educa- 
tion. 

But I do say that the greatest master of 
language the world has ever known, 
realized what he was saying when he com- 
mended “sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything,” 
and that you and I can get more of pleas- 
ure, more of education, more of beauty, 
more of nature and life and, with all rev- 
erence, more of God, out of a camera and 
its resistless command to live some hours 
under the open, than out of the same 
money invested in the printed page. 

As for the more expensive hobbies, who 
misses the aid the camera gives to their 
enjoyment, misses the best part of his 
investment. One can make a_ three 
months’ trip abroad for five hundred 
dollars and store up a life-time of memories 
worth ten times the cost. But add an- 
other fifty dollars to the list of expenses, 
take a hand-camera and secure your own 
pictures of what you see, and there is no 
measure of the added pleasure you have 
gained. Memories fade and fail; good 
photographs keep them fresh and new. 

It costs from several hundreds to several 
thousand to own and use a motor. There 
are few ways of seeing a country compar- 
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AS EVENING APPROACHES 


able to riding over its roads behind the 
“chug-chug”’ of the gasoline engine. 
But the very speed which is the delight 
of the swift cross-country journey mili- 
tates against clear-cut memories of what 
is seen; the camera needs but the instant 
to secure and make your own for all time 
the quaint, the curious, the beautiful, 
which has otherwise passed you by un- 
noted. 

Who hunts with the gun, kills. Who 
hunts with the camera, harms nothing, 
and has trophies of his skill always ready 
to prove it as convincingly as would the 
pelts themselves, and can boast with truth 
of greater deftness than the most expert 
handler of rifle or of shot-gun. 

What does a hunter know of the birds 
and beasts he hunts, where they live, 
when they drink and eat, how to approach 
them, or when the prescribed hunting-time 
comes ’round? The average man whose 
passion is the rifle knows little more. 
Hunting to him is a keen contest between 
his wits and those of the wild creatures he 
hunts. 


E. I. MC PHAIL 


But the camera-hunter must know 
more. He must know the habits of his 
game, he must learn their nature, their 
tricks, their means of protecting them- 
selves. He must get down close to the 
animal mind and listen, if he would 
picture them as they are, and, when he has 
pictured them, he will find, cold-blooded 
though he may be, that he has risen from 
his stooping crouch over camera and 
flash-lamp with a new love and a new 
appreciation of the feathered bird, the 
furry beast, which, all unconsciousness, 
has yielded up an image to his skill and 
science. 

That many hobbies are pleasant, yet 
selfish, is a fact. The motor cycle is a 
raft of fun, but it is one-man fun. Thea- 
ters, games, amusements of almost all 
kinds, have their pleasure in the moment — 
nothing remains, when it is over, but 
memory. But the photographer has a 
tangible asset when his work is done, not 
to mention the fact that anything beauti- 
ful or helpful, which he has accomplished 
for himself, can be duplicated for many 
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A VERMONT LANDSCAPE 


friends. And it needs no preacher to 
drive home the truth that a pleasure 
shared is a pleasure doubled; that to give 
pleasure to others is to gain it for one’s 
self as well. 

In the first part of this article I have 
given a cost of outfit and of supplies pur- 
posely made as large and imposing as 
possible to offset any possible argument 
of unfairness on my part. But I can 
assure you, who read, that it is greatly 
excessive. I can so assure you not only 
from my experience with other photog- 
raphers and knowledge of what others 
spend, but from my own case. It is true 
that I use photography as a part of my 
livelihood, but it is also true that I make 
certain pictures purely and solely for my 
own pleasure. It is my custom to carry 
material for a dozen exposures with me 
on every country-walk I take. Time, 
some small skill, and a knowledge of what 
not to do have shown me how to avoid 
waste. I do not need eighteen sheets of 
paper to make a dozen prints, nor two 
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dozen films for six good transcripts of 
nature. I have thousands of pictures 
of walks and scenes and landscapes and 
things to me beautiful; I have not, hither- 
to, counted their cost, but when I do so I 
find that, far from needing two dollars 
a week for supplies, I spend less than one 
dollar a week on pleasure-photographs 
only. It is indifference and carelessness, 
and failure to follow directions and a need- 
less duplication of effort and a haphazard 
snapping at this, that and the other 
unwanted and unbeautiful scene, which 
make the cost-line of amateur photog- 
raphy swing upwards. He who will take 
a little time to learn a simple art, and 
measure the effort made against the pleas- 
ure gained, so that these factors are not 
too disproportionate, will find that there 
is no hobby of any kind or nature which 
can be enjoyed for less money, even as 
there is none of any kind which yields so 
much besides the joy of the moment, as 
the hobby and pleasure of the making of 
pictures by photography. 
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When the Sun is Low 


I. Seascapes 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HEN “the floating mountains 
of the silver clouds” make their 
appearance as the sun travels 

toward the western sky a magic change 
comes over land and sea. As Longfel- 
low so well expresses it — 

“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods.” 
Whatever the season, the colors seen be- 

neath a noonday sky disappear, the out- 
lines of objects blend more subtly in the 
vibrant, prismatic atmosphere, and mar- 
velous, changing shadows pass over woods 
and meadows where the quiet pools or 
winding streams in the open reflect the 
sky and clouds illuminated by 
“A tender glow exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without its glare. 

If it is the sea spread out to view, iri- 
descent hues, which defy description, 
appear upon its surface. When the air 
is still they may change from a silvery- 
grey in mid-afternoon to most delicate 
opalescent tints of rose-pink and pale 
cerulean blue, which later turn to the gold 
and crimson of the sunset sky, rivaling at 
times the glow of molten metal in in- 
tensity; or 

“‘ After a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again” 

and illuminates the storm-tossed waters 
with a flood of yellow light which streams 
gloriously out through jagged rifts in the 
canopy of wind-blown clouds, glinting 
sharply on the foaming crests of the surg- 
ing waves. 

Whatever the locality or time of year, 
the form and color of the clouds, and their 
effect upon things around us, is a fas- 
cinating subject for study, and while form 
may interest the photographer more than 
color, the latter should not be ignored, as 
the relative luminosity of various colors 
has to be represented by tones of some one 
color in a photograph. 


” 


“The long shadows of late afternoon” 
have always been esteemed by landscape 
painters, not only for the richer color- 
effects, often present, but also for their 
power to bind together the multitudinous 
details, which at noonday generally con- 
fuse the eye, into broad, harmonious 
masses of light and shade, causing the 
salient features to stand out with due 
emphasis. 

It is only within fifteen or twenty years 
that many photographic workers have 
realized the value of morning or after- 
noon shadows in increasing the artistic 
effect of certain scenes, and too often the 
inexperienced amateur who tries to repro- 
duce such effects, without the training 
necessary properly to distinguish or ap- 
preciate the subtle nuances of tone and 
relative color-values which have to be 
translated into monochrome, fails al- 
together to secure an artistic result. 

The subject may, for example, be a 
group of dark trees against a late-afternoon 
sky, and in the finished print the trees are 
represented absolutely black, with a very 
pale sky, or perhaps only white paper in 
its place. 

The reason why such a photograph is 
unsatisfactory is easily explained. It is 
failure to suggest the “values” of the 
original scene properly; i.e., the relative 
degrees of light and shade seen in nature. 

It is true that the difference in in- 
tensity, between a glowing sky and dark 
trees seen against it, is many times greater 
than that between the purest white paper 
and the deepest black which can be placed 
upon it; but that is not the point. The 
deep shadows in nature are luminous, and 
luminosity in a picture can be obtained 
only by keeping the shadows transparent; 
sO, aS We cannot increase the contrast be- 
tween black and white, it is necessary, in 
considering the tone-gradations, which 
shall go into a picture to begin with the 
lowest (darkest) and work up to the high- 
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DEPARTING DAY 


est light, retaining as many of the inter- 
vening tones as possible. 

In some cases it may be permissible to 
have a very little black in the deepest 
shadows, but not a large mass of it. 

Brilliancy, or intensity, is obtained by 
concentrating the light tones, keeping the 
brightest spot small, and not allowing any 
other tones to approach it in value. In 
this way the effect of strong lighting may 
be obtained without loss of aérial quality. 

On the other hand, for gray twilight- 
effects the quality to be attained is a sub- 
dued luminous lighting throughout the 
picture, so the higher lights should be 
spread over a larger space, making the 
shadows less marked. More care is gen- 
erally required to make a correct exposure 
in late afternoon than near the middle 
of the day, as the actinic quality of the sun- 
shine is sometimes deceptive. If it is 
very yellow, a long exposure will be nec- 
essary, although orthochromatic plates do 
not require as much under such conditions 
as the ordinary kind. Sometimes, viz: 





WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


when the light is diffused through a white 
haze, less exposure is needed than one 
would expect, owing partly to the soft 
illumination of the shadows; so, before 
making an exposure, it is well to consider 
the color of the light and the amount 
which penetrates the deepest shadows — 
then time for the shadows and develop for 
the high-lights. 

When working against the sun, backed 
or double-coated plates will better retain 
the lighter tones. If the contrast is very 
great, two plates may be used, one being 
exposed for the sky, the other for the land- 
scape, and a combination-print made 
from both. 

A ray-filter should, as a rule, be used 
on landscapes in late-afternoon light, tak- 
ing care to give a full exposure. In the 
case of marine subjects under these con- 
ditions, the filter generally can be dis- 
pensed with, because the shadows are 
more luminous. 

Much can be done in printing and 
mounting to enhance the beauty of such 
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SUNSET ON THE HARBOR 


effects by choosing a suitable color for 
print and mount, as, for example, a land- 
scape in warm dark green or brown on 
cream-toned paper, surrounded by a dark 
brown mat suggests warm sunlight better 
than an ordinary black and white print. 

In conclusion a few notes regarding the 
accompanying photographs may explain 
certain points already referred to. 

““A November Afternoon” is a char- 
acteristic effect on a stormy day with the 
sun behind the clouds. While the con- 
trast between the high-lights in the sky 
and the dark shadows in the landscape is 
considerable, the general effect is softened, 
because the high-lights are separated from 
the latter by a mass of middle-tones. An 
exposure of five seconds was given, using 
stop f/22 in a ten-inch focus lens, 4 x 5 
orthochromatic plate of medium speed; 
light yellow screen on the lens. 

“Westward Ho!” will serve as an 
example of the difference between dark 
and black shadows, as comparison be- 
tween the pure black border surrounding 
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the picture shows that the shadows in the 
foreground, while dark, are removed from 
absolute black, thus preserving the at- 
mospheric effect. The sunlight effect in 
this subject cannot be fully shown in a 
black and white reproduction, however. 
The finished gum-prints shown at the 
1909 Montreal Camera Club Exhibition 
and in the Sixth American Salon were 
printed on Whatman paper coated with a 
rich, warm brown pigment-mixture, and 
then stained with “gold” aniline dye. 
In framing the Salon print a three-quarter 
inch border of rough, dark brown paper 
was placed next to the print under the 
glass, this being surrounded by a broad 
flat frame of dull oak color, completed the 
color-scheme. 

The remaining illustrations do not call 
for comment, unless it be to mention the 
effect of light radiating from a single spot in 
“Departing Day.’”’ This was taken in 
August, 1/40 second exposure with stop 
f/1z on a Cramer Inst. Iso. plate, backed 
to prevent halation. 
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While, as already stated, the actinic 
quality of light varies greatly when the sun 
is near the horizon, some suggestions re- 
garding the approximate exposures for 
seascapes may be of assistance, particu- 
larly to those who visit the seashore only 
occasionally. 

For sunsets over the water 1/30 to 1/60 
second, with stop f/11, would be about 
right in summer, if no color-screen is used. 

With dark objects, such as rocks or 
vessels near by, a longer exposure should 
be given, depending upon the depth of the 
shadows. On account of the contrast 
between sky and foreground-objects in 
such cases, better values will be secured by 


using a ray-filter when it is possible to do 
so. With a filter from } to 1 second 
might be given with stop f/11 at fifteen 
or twenty minutes before sunset. 

After sunset exposures must be greatly 
increased to obtain shadow-details. One 
to two minutes with a ray-filter may safely 
be given half an hour after sundown. 

In spring and autumn all these esti- 
mates may be doubled, and during the 
winter months quadrupled. The _ ex- 
posures indicated are for fast grades of 
color-sensitive plates, and where a ray- 
filter is referred to one which increases the 
exposure about four times is meant. 

(To be concluded) 
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Simultaneous Printing and Development of 
Enlargements 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


Y the method here given the pro- 
B cesses of exposure and development 

in making a bromide enlargement, 
are conducted simultaneously and auto- 
matically. In other words, when the 
exposure is completed, the development 
is also finished, and vice versa. It is then 
necessary Only to fix and wash the print 
in the ordinary way. 

The advantages that this method offers 
to the busy man are obvious. Most 
photographers are also adverse to waste. 
The considerable saving in developer and 
materials that the process effects is a strong 
point in favor of its general adoption. 
Observations on the different experiments 
leading up to the results given must be 
reserved for a later occasion; suffice to 
say, the final results arrived at have de- 
monstrated the practicability and useful- 
ness of the method beyond doubt. 


Factors Considered 


When considering the factors for the 
production of prints to be developed 
simultaneously with the progress of ex- 
posure, the following points were borne 
in mind: — 

(1) The spreading-action of the light and 
its luminosity. 

(2) The intensity of the lens. 

(3) Density and gradations of the negative. 

(4) Speed of the bromide paper. 

(5) Constituents of the developer. 

Although all these factors have a bear- 
ing on the result, it was found, after a 
series of trial and error experiments, that 
for practical purposes each compensated 
the other. 


The Procedure in Brief 


The procedure in brief is as follows: — 
The image is first focused in the ordinary 
way onto the enlarging-easel. The dry 
bromide paper is then soaked in a small 
quantity of the developer and affixed wet 
to the required place on the easel, the 
yellow cap being, of course, on the lens. 


No exposure-calculations are at all 
necessary on trial-slips of paper. The 
lens is simply uncapped, and it will be 
observed that the darkening of the shad- 
ows in the picture (i.e., the clear glass 
parts of the negative) commences at once. 

Theoretically, with a negative of per- 
fect gradations, representing the entire 
range of possible photographic tones, the 
development should be complete when the 
projected negative image, plus the de- 
veloped positive image, presents a per- 
fectly even tone, and no image at all is 
visible. Practically this is never the 
case unless considerable over-development 
(and over-exposure) occurs. 

With a normal negative, the negative 
image remains visible even when the posi- 
tive image is fully developed. 

When the print is fully developed, it is 
removed from the easel, and fixed and 
washed as usual. The resulting picture 
will show no difference from a correctly- 
timed exposure on dry paper that receives 
subsequent and careful development in a 
separate solution. 


The Developer 

Reserving for a further article an ac- 
count of experiments with practically every 
well-known developer at present employed 
for bromide prints, the following formula 
will be found to work perfectly for all en- 
larging that is likely to be attempted by 
the average worker. It is the formula 
that, in my hands, has given least evi- 
dences of staining and the best results 
so far as purity of tone is concerned: — 
A. — Hydroquinone 


Sodium sulphite 
Potassium bromide 
Water to 
B. — Sodium carbonate 
Water to 
Average temperature, 60° F. 
For use, take 2 oz. A; 2 oz. B, and 1 oz. 
pure glycerine. 
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PORTRAIT 


CHARLES HALLAN 





Bromide Papers 

My experiments have been conducted 
with various samples of the best-known 
makes of bromide paper on the market, 
and although distinct differences in speed 
have existed, the only effect this has had 
has been to alter the entire time for the 
coincident exposure and development. 
The cumulative action of the light passing 
through the negative decides the time of 
development, provided the paper is kept 
wet with developer during the whole time 
of exposure. The presence of the glycer- 
ine in the developer assists in this respect. 

The dry piece of bromide paper on 
which the enlargement is to be made is 
placed in an ordinary developing-dish, 
and the mixed developer poured over it. 
Five ounces of this developer can be used 
thus for a 12x15 print, and, moreover, 
used over and over again without spoiling. 
If more than one print is to be made, 
many pieces of paper can be soaked at one 
time, and kept under cover until wanted. 

To aid the covering of the print with 
developer, a camel-hair mop is employed 
— better still, a fairly large soft fitch- 
brush, as used for the oil and bromoil pro- 
cesses. This is very convenient to handle, 
and can be used for covering the paper 


with developer in this dish, and for oc- 
casionally brushing the developer over 
the print on the easel during exposure. 


Exposure and Development 


The question of exposure, therefore, 
does not really exist. The paper, satu- 
rated with the developer, is placed on the 
enlarging-board or easel in the required 
position — no pins are necessary; it simply 
sticks there long enough for the exposure. 
It is smoothed over with the hand to put 
it quite flat and then gently brushed over 
again with the developer, so that its entire 
surface is perfectly wet. The yellow glass 
cap of the lensis then removed. The print 
begins to develop at once, and continues 
until done. That is all. 

A comparison of times shows that the 
increase in time required for simultaneous 
development and exposure is very little 
more than is necessary for the exposure on 
the dry paper for development later. 


The progress of development can be 
judged very easily by holding a piece of 
frosted yellow glass in front of the lens for a 
second or two. If frosted yellow glass 
cannct be obtained, use a piece of ordinary 
ground-glass in conjunction with the 
yellow cap. This permits the light of 
the lantern-illuminant to pass, but stops 
out the negative image. The positive 
image only can thus be seen on the bro- 
mide paper, and when it is judged fully 
developed, the lens is capped and the paper 
transferred to the fixing-bath, or it may 
receive a slight rinse first. A suitable 
strength for the fixing-bath is — hypo 4 
0z., water 20 OZ. 

If the negative is at all dense or the 
enlargement of several diameters so that 
the exposure is prolonged, it is necessary 
at intervals gently to brush the developer 
over the print. 

To prevent damage by developer to the 
surface of a wooden exposing-board or 
easel, and to prevent the wood injuring the 
print, a good plan is to affix a piece of 
white American cloth on the surface of the 
board. This serves as a good focusing- 
base, allows the print to adhere safely 
during exposure, is waterproof and easily 
cleaned, and the bottom end can be turned 
up to form a channel for collecting any 
surplus developer that may run down 
from the print. 

Control 

This method of exposing and develop- 
ing obviously offers great opportunities 
in the way of controlling shadows, high- 
lights, and tones generally. A descrip- 
tion of different means of controlling the 
development will have to be dealt with 
in another article. It will, however, be 
useful to note here that very hard, black 
and white negatives are best suited with a 
more dilute developer and containing 
more glycerine, while for very soft or thin 
negatives extra bromide may be added 
to the developer, or the lens may be capped 
before the positive is fully developed out, 
and the development allowed to continue 
without the further assistance of light. 
Readers should not hesitate to adopt the 
procedure when making bromide en- 
largements.— The Amateur Photographer. 
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The Portrait-Work of Furley Lewis 


A. H. BLAKE, M. A. 


O doubt the name of Furley Lewis 

is as well known west of the Atlan- 

tic as that of Pirie Macdonald is on 

our side. Though these men are friends 
they are very different in their methods of 
work and the subjects upon which they ex- 
ercise their artistic skill, but they are both 
representative, each in his own way, of 
the country which has produced him. 
At any rate, in Furley Lewis we have the 
typical English protraitist of the highest 
order combining what is best both in 
pictorial and the technical sides of the 
English photography of today. It would 
be a mistake to think of Furley Lewis 
as the pictorialist only, and not as the 
technician; for he is eminently skilful in 
both directions, and the blending of the 
two powers is hardly so happily exempli- 
fied in any other leading man on this side. 
It seems well-nigh impossible to begin 
right away to speak of the work of Furley 
Lewis without saying something about the 
man himself. His is so distinct a person- 
ality, that the man overtops the work. 
In some cases we think of a man’s attain- 
ments and the man himself as the force 
that lies behind it, and somehow gets it 
done. The reverse is the case here, and 
the man, known and loved by a host of 
friends for himself, his qualities and his 
accomplishments, even more than for his 
pictures, must take first place. There 
are two characteristics which a stranger, 
making his acquaintance, would, perhaps, 
note first—his geniality and his accom- 
plishments. A charming personality is a 
great gift and one of the most powerful 
levers of advancement and, though to 
compass such an end designedly would 
be the last thing Lewis would think of, 
to go to him as a sitter, is generally to 
make a friend. His geniality wins you 
and his accomplishments help to keep 
you, for you find to your surprise that to 
make charming portraits is only one of 
the many things he can do exceedingly 
well, and you soon understand that he is, 


in addition, a keen lover and fine executant 
of music, a reader of poetry and half a 
poet himself, adding, as a makeweight, 
the skill to paint in oil and water-colors, 
and to mimic, in a kindly spirit, any model 
that you may suggest to him. His in- 
timate friends, and even his casual ac- 
quaintances, will tell you that there are 
few yarns that Lewis has not heard and 
that he can always tell too to such good 
advantage among his friends. 

But it is time for the nonce to turn from 
the pleasing subject of the man to speak 
about his work. He has created an actual 
style in portraiture in this country. It 
is recognizable anywhere. A “ Furley 
Lewis” could hardly be mistaken for the 
work of any other man. He has had his 
imitators, though, considering his position 
in the photographic world and the success 
of his work, they have been remarkably 
few. Possibly those who attempt to copy, 
soon find that the products do not look 
right, are not natural to any one else and 
that the Lewis result is — well — possible 
only to Lewis. 

Perhaps some artists might describe 
his results as being too tidy, too exact, 
without sufficient abandon, but without 
these characteristics they would not be 
by Lewis. His portraits give one the per- 
son, not the clothes merely. You see 
something of the essential character of the 
sitter. The Sven Scholander portrait 
may be considered as a fine example cf 
this gift. It will be remembered that 
Sven Scholander is that lutenist who 
tramps around the courts of Europe, 
del’ ting his royal audiences, in the 
character of the modern Troubadour with 
his great and versatile gifts of music and 
of song. In this portrait the man is not 
only caught to the life about to break 
forth into the song which is his life-work, 
but there is placed upon the wall behind 
him to give point and meaning of the 
picture by the presentment of old Jan 
Steen the lute-player of the long ago. 
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We have the picture of the old, placed 
behind that of the latest, exponent of that 
charming instrument. 

Take the McIntosh portrait — Few 
who know the able and versatile secretary 
of the R. P. S., will fail to recognize the 
absolute truth of the presentment. It is 
not easy to say how it is done, but there 
he is to the life — as we see him at the 
meetings of the Society, the right hand 
of the chairman, his alter ego — suggest- 
ing, helpful, alert and watchful so that 
nothing may go wrong in the arrange- 


BY FURLEY LEWIS 


ments, or any capable speaker with 
knowledge of the subject in hand be left 
without a call from the chairman. 

Better than anyone else we know can 
Furley Lewis include in his portraits 
some indication of character, calling or 
life-interest. To introduce a detail, to 
call attention to the work in which his 
sitter is engaged, or to some notable side 
of his character, is a dangerous proceeding 
for the ordinary man, and the result of 
the attempt often turns out vulgar and 
intrusive or too grossly obvious to be 
18 
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SHEILA HESELTINE 


BY FURLEY LEWIS 
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successful. This is never the case with 
Lewis. It is too delicately done, the 
sympathy of the man with those who 
come into his environment is too intimate 
to admit of such mistakes. There is 
just enough and not too much, and when 
you hold the portrait in your hand you 
see that the added detail is just the ap- 
propriate, right and natural thing and 
you could not seem to see the picture 
without it. Take it away and the pre- 
sentment is less complete. 

Nothing is supposed to test the quality 
of the portraitist more than his disposal 
of the hands of his sitter. ‘To admit them 
as unmanageable is a sign of weakness; 
to use them skilfully is a sign of strength. 
Here Lewis is facile princeps. "The hands 
are one of the strong points in his por- 
traits. Turn again to the Sven Schol- 
ander portrait as a fine instance of this 
gift. Note those musician’s hands that 


grasp the lute so sympathetically and 
which are arranged with so much skill 
and feeling. 


While I am on the subject 





HUMPHREY AND MILES TOMALIN 





BY FURLEY LEWIS 


of this picture I cannot forbear to impress 
upon my American readers how fine is 
the quality of the head of the lute as seen 
against the plain margin of the picture 
behind. These delicate details and beau- 
tiful tones are a small and distinctive 
picture in themselves. 

The power which Lewis possesses of 
successfully grouping figures finds an 
excellent exemplification in the quite 
charming two-head study of Humphrey 
and Miles Tomalin. 

It is always interesting to know some- 
thing about the methods by which cele- 
brated pictures are produced and to get 
the artist to tell us about the technical 
side of his work. Here Furley Lewis 
has decided opinions. He is opposed 
to the spread of the processes known as 
“controlled,” and which he rightly thinks, 
in inexperienced hands, are generally 
controlled in the wrong direction, and 
which cannot, under the most favorable 
aspect, be called really photographic in 
their results, as they part company with 
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photography long before they reach the 
goal of accomplishment. He thinks that 
even the more conservative workers — 
who rely on the negative, to a certain 
extent — resort to negative and _ print- 
faking far more than is really necessary, 
and generally to supply the omissions 
which more care, thought and considera- 
tion would have enabled them to avoid. 
The ideal portraitist should see and talk 
with his sitter as much as possible be- 
forehand, should be acquainted with his 
calling and aims in life, and, thus primed 
beforehand, should be able to get almost 
all he requires on the plate, so that the 
subsequent necessary work upon it should 
be of the slightest. 

Lewis is sympathetic to his sitters, 
tries to understand their aim and point 
of view, and to be so much en rapport with 
them, that he can introduce into his 
portraits, as we have said, in addition to 
skilful presentment of personality some 
little notes of detail that shall help the 
final result in no small degree. Hardly 
any work beyond the necessary assistance 
to tones, which photography may have 
failed to render truly, is needed if the 
preliminary arrangement and the purely 
technical work have been well and truly 
done. 

We have already said something about 
Furley Lewis’ power of grouping his 
figures into fine and sympathetic compo- 





sitions. It is a rare power in photog- 
raphy and, therefore, all the more 
valuable when a natural gift. He is a 


student of the Syndic pictures of Rem- 
brandt, prints from which adorn his own 
walls and the effect of studying with keen 
observation such masterpieces is apparent 
in his work. Furley Lewis has recently 
broken out in a new place in portraiture, 
if one may be allowed the expression, in 
such portraits as the one of myself here 
reproduced which, for its unconvention- 
ality and abandon, is something new, 
and it has been considered by critics of 
his side to be an excellent character- 
sketch in the lighter vein. 

Readers of PHoTo—ERA will, no doubt, 
welcome with pleasure the fine illustra- 
tions by Furley Lewis which adorn this 
number, and, although one or two of 
them may be familiar to American readers, 
they will be welcome none the less. 

Much might be added about Lewis in his 
lighter moments of ease for, like so many 
of our best photographers, he is an ac- 
complished musician and a wielder of the 
brush. But as in this article only a 
very inadequate idea of Furley Lewis can 
be given, either as a portraitist or as a 
man, suffice it to say that the praise, 
which we willingly accord over here to 
the excellence of his work, is excelled 
only by the affection which we entertain 
for the man, himself. 
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The Photograph as Legal 
Evidence 


VER since the days of Daguerre 

photography has been regarded as 
the, one infallible means of portraying 
faithfully any object, scene or action. In- 
deed, a photograph is admitted in court 
as irrefutable evidence; for when every- 
thing else fails, a picture made through a 
photographic lens almost invariably turns 
the tide. However, such a picture, upon 
which the fate of an important case may 
rest, should be subjected to critical ex- 
amination; for it is an established fact that 
a photograph made may be as untruth- 
fulas reliable. Combination-photographs 
change entirely the character of the initial 
negative and have been made during the 
past fifty years. 

Perhaps the earliest and, at the same 
time, simplest and yet harmless form of 
photographic deception is the printing of 
clouds into the bare sky of a landscape or 
marine view. Everybody is familiar with 
the changes that can be wrought by the 
retoucher in a photographic portrait. A 
practitioner of even ordinary skill can in- 
troduce the figure of a patron (made in the 
studio) into an open-air view, well blended 
and in complete harmony with the sur- 
roundings — without a visible trace of its 
falsity. By means of the retouching- 
pencil and etching-tool the expert is able 
to perform wonders with the contours of 
the sitter sensitive to physical defects. A 
certain fashionable practitioner resorts to 
the daring expedient of supplying the 
entire figure from a shapely model, which 
he surmounts with the head of the sitter. 
The deception is complete and the artist 
receives suitable remuneration. 

Angular and scrawny contours, under 
the influence of the retoucher’s art, yield 
to curving and graceful lines, and excessive 
embon point is modified to suit every degree 
of caprice. Indeed, there is no limit to 


the change of form and feature made 





Itis even 
possible to represent a person crossing the 
Mer de Glace or walking in the Avenue 
des Capucines — places he has never 


possible by the retoucher’s skill. 


visited in the flesh. Thus, a_ person 
charged with an offence may be able to 
prove an alibi by the aid of a skilfully- 
prepared combination-photograph. By 
means of a double exposure, and without 
resorting to manipulation of the negative, 
a person may be made to appear to be 
doing all sorts of impossible and ludicrous 
things, such as playing chess, cards or 
fighting a duel with himself, carrying his 
head under his arm or holding communion 
with a departed spirit. In this manner 
the camera appears to have recorded suc- 
cessfully all kinds of startling phenomena, 
and with a realism convincing to all ex- 
cept the expert and the initiated. 

Where, then, can photography be con- 
sidered as irrefutable evidence ? 


The photo-speed-recorder — the joint 
invention of two professors of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology — is an 


apparatus which determines with absolute, 
scientific accuracy the rate of speed at 
which a motor-car is moving. Hence, it 
has been sustained in the highest court of 
Massachusetts, as incontrovertible evi- 
dence in cases of violation of the auto- 
mobile speed-law. 

Motion-pictures, when taken and pro- 
jected with scientific precision, and prop- 
erly authenticated, constitute the most 
trustworthy and convincing testimony of 
an occurrence that is possible to conceive. 
Proof, such as this, is wellnigh infallible. 

But even what is recognized as straight, 
genuine photography is not altogether 
devoid of misrepresentation, involuntary 
though it may be. This takes the form of 
distorted features and limbs, also of ex- 
aggerated perspective visible in buildings, 
streets, etc. — due to the application of a 
lens of inadequate focal length. Hence, 
faithful portrayal depends upon the cor- 
rect employment of the most suitable 
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apparatus and materials — from the mak- 
ing of the exposure to the completed print, 
the negative being of supreme importance. 
Danger, therefore, lies in the lack of 
technical knowledge with regard to the 
possibilities of imposition by photography. 
It will not do to rely entirely upon a photo- 
graph, whether it be made on paper, glass, 
metal or any other base. The shrewd 
judge and counsel will insist that in every 
case the negative be submitted, and ex- 
amined for possible alterations by a clever 
manipulator. PHoTro-ERA has always 
advocated that members of the legal pro- 
fession practice photography to familiarize 
themselves with photographic methods, 
legitimate and otherwise, the better to 
appreciate the testimony of experts and 
practitioners with regard to photographs 
and their preparation, more particularly 
to negatives. Therefore it follows that 
only after a most careful examination has 
shown the absence of possibility of a 
photograph being a false picture, ought 
it to be used as evidence. 
The Importance of a Correct 
Pose 
HERE is hardly a person who is not 
guilty of discussing occasionally a 
subject he does not fully understand. 
Writers of fiction, in particular, often 
display a lack of familiarity with technical 
matters that provokes a smile from the 
better-informed reader. Artists are no- 
toriously careless in depicting activities 
of which they have no accurate knowledge. 
This is well illustrated by pictures of a 
musical character, in which the violinist — 
generally a maiden in classic raiment — 
holds the instrument and the bow in a 
graceful, but positively ludicrous, manner. 
The same is true of St. Cecilia playing the 
organ. ‘This good lady may have the best 
of intentions, but she does not appear to be 
a musician. In a similar picture we have 
before us, the performer is seated at the 
instrument, in a large sanctuary — seem- 
ingly Canterbury Cathedral — the total 
artistic effect of which is very pleasing. 
Unfortunately the picture is a failure in 
point of accuracy. The organ-case re- 
sembles that of an ordinary upright piano; 








the stops are wrongly placed; the keyboard 
has only two manuals, whereas an organ 
sufficiently large for a cathedral generally 
has four. The figure, arrayed in a long, 
flowing robe, is seated on a soft cushion, 
which ordinarily would interfere with a 
successful performance. The most ser- 
ious mistake, however, is the position of 
the player’s hands and fingers, for they 
do not suggest the customary organ style. 
The galleries of Europe abound in ex- 
amples of this kind of art; and it is a pity 
that the persons who painted them did 
not consult a practical musician, who 
would have helped them avoid such 
embarrassing mistakes. 

Now this criticism of painters and 
sculptors applies with equal force to 
photographers inclined to imitate such 
artistic license. If a model is to be posed 
as Orpheus, Euterpe, St. Cecilia, or any 
character which demands a musical in- 
strument, it might be well to simulate 
the attitude of a professional performer. 
In the case of a modern musical figure 
it would seem almost imperative to have 
position of instrument, hands and fingers 
conform strictly to accepted rules. A 
well-known music-publisher is in the 
market for photographs, but is able to 
obtain very few in which the arrangement 
of the model, instrument and hands is 
correct. The picture should be convin- 
cing, unless a prank or a caricature is 
intended, in which case accuracy of pose 
becomes a matter of choice. 


A Practical Critic 

N a recent issue of Photography and 

Focus the editor aims one of his well- 
pointed shafts at critics whom he does 
not consider qualified to express an opin- 
ion on matters photographic. He says 
truthfully that it is difficult to recall the 
name of one individual who was at once a 
great critic and a great executant. May 
PHoTo-ERa call to his mind the name of 
Philip Gilbert Hammerton, than whom 
there was no more honest, capable and 
fearless a critic of recent years. He was, 
likewise, an admirable artist, as every one 
knows, and, moreover, an all-around bril- 
liant Englishman. And Sir John Ruskin? 
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SUNLIGHT ON THE SNOW 


WILLIAM SPANTON 


FIRST PRIZE — SNOW-SCENES 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 

















The Forthcoming Competition 


THE subject selected for this month’s com- 
petition, closing August 31, is at once a very 
interesting and a very varied one. It is not the 
intention to confine ourselves strictly to the 
seashore, but any water-view, whether the water 
be fresh or salt, an ocean, a lake or a river, is 
included in the subject. The scene may be 
laid ‘“‘along shore”’ or one may go down to the 
water in ships and from the vantage-point of the 
deck make some very interesting pictures of 
water-craft. 

While one may find very attractive scenes 
along the seashore at almost any season of the 
year, yet it is, perhaps, a fact that most of our 
Guild members must restrict their adventures 
in photography along this line to the months of 
July and August, but the weather-conditions 
are never twice the same, and the ever-varying 
clouds and fogs and mists, and the rain and the 
sunshine furnish variety for even the most exact- 
ing. Even the shore itself changes each day 
with the ebbing and the flowing tide, the former 
carrying away with it some familiar bit of 
wreckage, perhaps, the latter bringing on its 
crest some bit of flotsam or jetsam which alters 
the contour of the beach, making an entirely new 
landmark. 

The one thing which the amateur making his 
first seashore pictures always does is to over- 
expose his plates even under conditions of fog, 
for the light is so much more intense at the sea- 
side especially after the sun is an hour or two 
high that the exposure must be very, very short 
in order not to have the resulting negative thin 
and flat from over-exposure. 

One can use a much smaller stop at the sea- 
shore and this is quite necessary if one uses the 
same plates as he uses inland. The stopping 
down of the lens gives a much sharper picture, 
but a softer image may be obtained by changing 
the focus slightly. 

The rushing in of the tide is one of the sub- 
jects which all amateurs essay. To make a 
successful picture the tripod should be used, 
the legs of which may be imbedded a little in 
the sand to hold it steady, or if on the rocks 
then bits of rubber or cork can be slipped over 
the points of the legs and thus keep them from 
slipping. The correct moment for the exposure 


is when the wave has almost reached its height 
and is just on the point of breaking. If pictures 
of the breaking spray are desired then have 
everything in readiness, watch carefully in the 
finder and just at the instant the wave breaks 
make the exposure. 

One may make most interesting pictures full 
of “atmosphere” if one chooses a foggy or 
misty day. Fog and mist at the seashore have 
much illuminating-power and snapshots or 
instantaneous pictures may be taken which 
will be full of beauty. 

Pictures of fishermen appeal to most of us, 
and the pictures of “old salts” getting ready 
to go out in their boats, or hauling in their nets 
or unloading their catch afford excellent chances 
for good genre pictures. A group of two or 
three of these interesting characters sitting on 
an upturned boat smoking and chatting makes 
a worth-while study. 

If one is making pictures of watercraft and 
nothing better offers, take a ride on a ferry-boat 
which plies from shore to shore. One may ride 
for almost any length.of time by paying simply 
the one fare for the round trip and going thus 
to and fro will have many chances for making 
good pictures. The time of day should be either 
rather early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon. A sailing-vessel is far more picturesque 
than a steamer, and one of the old four-masters 
with all sails set cannot fail to make a pleasing 
marine study. Photographing a vessel directly 
against the sun when this luminary is low on the 
horizon makes a beautiful silhouette. In mak- 
ing exposures from the deck of a vessel one must 
remember that both crafts are moving rapidly 
and it behooves one to seize the very instant 
when the vessel to be taken looms large in the 
finder. Vessels lying at anchor offer excellent 
subjects for marines. If the water is too placid 
a stone should be tossed into it and when the 
ripples are growing slower and slower is the 
time for the picture. 

The same rules which govern seaside photog- 
raphy apply equally to any water-scene; one 
must be careful not to over-expose, and the 
picture to be of any artistic value must be taken 
before the sun is very high or when it is dropping 
slowly to its setting. 

We have had in times past, some very beauti- 
ful marines made by our Guild and in this com- 
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\ FRESH-BROKEN TRAIL 


petition we expect to see specially fine work. 

In developing the negative aim for a _soft- 
5 

printing plate and do not carry development 

too far. Any printing-medium may be used, 

but platinum is, perhaps, the one to be preferred. 


Animal Photography 


THERE are two classes of animal studies; one 
which is intended to be used for advertising- 








SECOND PRIZE 


SNOW-SCENES 


ELGIN LESSLEY 


purposes and which shows the animal to the best 
advantage; the other which is intended to be 
attractive and interesting as a picture, and to 
have artistic qualities which commend it. The 
first-named pictures must have excellent tech- 
nique, and be sharp and clear; the second should 
have more the quality of a painting and should 
give some of the surroundings as well as the 
picture of the animal itself. 
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Not a little. money is to be made in the tak- 
ing of pictures for advertising-purposes. The 
owners of stock-farms avail themselves of pho- 
tography in order to send pictures of their stock 
far and wide, and in these days of mail-orders 
stock is frequently bought by photograph rather 
than from the actual visit to the farm. Most 
domestic animals, with the possible exception 
of sheep, are very easy to photograph. The cow 
is such a placid animal that it will usually stay 
where it is “‘ put” long enough to get a picture 
of it. If one is to photograph a single animal 
it must be entirely separated from its companions, 
and when it is quiet and seems to have assumed 
its every-day look, then is the time to make the 
exposure. 

It is easy to photograph a cow in the field, 
but a horse loose in a pasture is not so easy to 
get into line with the camera and in a good 
position for photographing. One must begin 
his task with a great stock of patience. He must 
get his subject in such a position that the light 
comes from the side, and much care must be 
taken that all of the animal shows on the plate. 
Some horses are so gentle that they do not mind 
a stranger, while others are so timid that they 
canter away the moment an unfamiliar person 
approaches them. When this is the case, it 
is a good plan to have some one the horse knows 
keep the horse quiet by feeding it sugar or a 
carrot or something of which it is specially fond. 
A horse shows to so much better advantage 
when photographed without harness or a bridle, 
even, that the owner prefers to have it without 
trappings of any kind. 

Sheep are such timid animals that one must 
often spend an hour or two in the field before 
he gets them grouped to his satisfaction, though 
a single animal may be taken in the barnyard 
or even a pen and a good picture made without 
wasting very much time. Sheep are very 
watchful animals, ready to scamper to the far 
end of the field at the slightest token of alarm. 
One must, therefore, make haste slowly, strolling 
along leisurely as if the sheep were not of the 
slightest interest. At the same time he must 
keep his attention fixed on both camera and 
sheep, and the moment his finder shows the 
group in an attractive position the exposure must 
be made. If the picture is to be used commer- 
cially then the detail must be sharp; but if it is 
a picture one is attempting, then the best lighting 
will be found to come from the side opposite, 
leaving the side toward the camera in shadow. 
This gives much better modeling, and also a 
much more artistic picture. Big white clouds 
in the sky will help such a picture very much 
in composition, and if these are absent then they 
must be included in the after-printing. Every 
worker should learn to do double printing. 

The aim of the commercial photographer is 
to get sharp pictures which shall show all the 
good points of the animal, and any amateur 
who can accomplish this will be sure of a paying 
occupation. The hand-camera is to be preferred, 
and one must be expert in its use, for the pose 








of an animal is fleeting and one must be able 
to catch it at the right moment. It sometimes 
happens that many plates are exposed before 
the desired result is obtained, and then it may 
chance that the very first exposures are success- 
ful. One’s stock in trade for this sort of pho- 
tography is plenty of plates and plenty of 
patience. 

One may obtain good pictures of cows toward 
milking-time, for then they are slowly moving 
toward home and graze more daintily. Calves 
are easy subjects for they are so full of curiosity 
and so alert to know what is going on that one 
may get near them at almost any time and obtain 
very pleasing pictures. 

Of course cats and kittens are not only the 
best of animal subjects, but they are the most 
easily managed. They pose themselves and 
kittens especially take the most interesting and 
graceful positions. One who can make clever 
photographs of cats need not look for any other 
subject. He will find that any pleasing picture 
of this animal will find a ready sale. All one 
has to do with a group of kittens is to put some- 
thing near them to attract their attention or 
their curiosity and they will do all the rest. The 
trouble is to resist making too many exposures, 
for each pose seems more attractive than the 
other. We have several amateurs who have 
made a specialty of cats and kittens for subjects, 
whose fame has extended beyond the borders of 
their country. Their success shows how devot- 
ing one’s self to some special subject and working 
steadily and persistently means a financial gain 
as well as mastery of the special subject chosen, 
whatever it may be. 

Next to cats dogs are the best of “sitters,” 
and if one chooses one may use a tripod with 
either of these subjects thus leaving one’s move- 
ments freer. If one uses a tripod then before 
getting his sitter he should place some object 
in the spot selected for his subject and focus on 
the object, see that the background and the 
surroundings are all they should be, get the plate 
in readiness for the exposure and then get the 
subject. If it is a dog do something to attract 
his attention and give him an alert expression, 
and at the opportune moment make the ex- 
posure. 

By the means of telephotography the photo- 
graphing of wild animals has become compara- 
tively easy. While this is nota branch of ani- 
mal photography likely to become general with 
amateurs, yet such pictures bring high prices 
and are eagerly sought after. Even pictures 
taken at the Zoo have their value, though they 
are never so interesting as those taken of the 
animal in its native haunts. The pictures which 
have been and are still appearing in our maga- 
zines of the African fauna are intensely in- 
teresting. 

It seems to make very little difference to what 
field an amateur devotes himself; if he persists 
till success crowns his efforts, he may always 
obtain a financial return for his work if he so 
chooses. 
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SPRING 
T. W. KILMER 


HONORABLE MENTION — THE SEASONS 


SPRING BLOSSOMS 
F. E.« BRONSON 
SECOND PRIZE — THE SEASONS 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to 

PHoTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 

petition, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHOTO- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and prinling-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTO-ERA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


May — “Sunlight and Shadow.” Closes June 
30. 
June — ‘‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes 
July 31. 
July — “Marines.” Closes August 31. 
August — “In the Country.” Closes September 
30. 
September — “General.” Closes October 31. 
October — ‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 
Closes November 30. 
November — “Group Portraits.”” Closes De- 
cember 31. 
December — “ Flashlights.” 


’ 


Closes January 31. 


Awards — The Seasons 


First Prize: E. M. Astle. 

Second Prize: F. E. Bronson. 

Third Prize: A. B. Hargett. 

Honorable Mention: T. W. Kilmer, M.D., Alf. 
Brigden, H. M. Holder, J. Herbert Saunders, 
Lewis P. Craig. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
jorce here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 

SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS—CLOSES JULY 15, 1910 

It is intended that this competition shall in- 
clude photographs made as souvenirs while away 
from home, whether in one’s own country or 
abroad, or only on a short vacation-trip. Thus 
they will portray objects of historic or other in- 
terest, and incidents worthy to be recorded. 
Figures may or may not be included. 


FAVORITE PETS—CLOSES OCT. I5, IgI0 

The subject of this competition seems self- 
explanatory, consisting, as it does, of dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, birds, etc., and tamed wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN PICTURES — CLOSES JAN. 16, IQII 

Harvest-scenes with or without figures and 
pictures in which there are fallen leaves, 
shadows and mist are eligible. 


Awards — Quarterly Competition 
Snow-Scenes 

First Prize: William Spanton. 

Second Prize: Elgin Lessley. 

Third Prize: Harry A. Brodine. 

Honorable Mention: Herman G. Cuthbert, 
Franklin Pearse, Albin F. Voigt, John Dove, 
Chas. G. Begg, Grant Castner, Thomas R. 
Hughes, Donald Grey, Forman G. Hanna, L. 
Emmert. 

"= 

Those participating in PHoTO-ERA contests 
are required to do all the work themselves, from 
the exposing of the plate or film to the com- 
pleted print — contact or enlargement. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use oj this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
FLint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. I} a personal reply is desired, a sel}- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed 




















Morris FENTON. — Printing Gaslight Pa- 
per. - The trouble with the Velox prints which 
you enclose is that they are very much over-timed. 
You cannot judge the time by daylight printing. 
Use either gas or lamplight, and make one or 
two trial prints till you have found the right 
time for exposure. When one has made a good 
gaslight print one should mark on the envelope 
the time of exposure, then when duplicates are 
to be made it is easy to expose them correctly. 

D. HArLow. — Flatness of Field. No; flat- 
ness of field does not mean that your lens will 
make a flat picture. It means that the lens has 
the power to reproduce the lines in the middle 
and at the sides of a picture according to the rules 
of perspective and at the same time render 
them of equal distinctness. 

SarA M. — Disposing of an Old Camera. 
Instead of trying to sell your old camera why not 
turn it inas exchange toward a new one? You 
would probably get as much and perhaps more 
for it than if sold to a second-hand dealer. Of 
course if you have a private purchaser you would 
get more, perhaps. You cannot expect to get 
very much for the camera as it is an old make 
and not very easy to manipulate. Removing 
Sand from Water. If the water used for mix- 
ing your solutions is roily, filter it through two 
thicknesses of filtering-paper. This will remove 
whatever sand or grit may be in the water and 
even if it is not quite clear it will answer. 

Joun Tucker.—A Camera for a Walking- 
Tour. The most convenient camera to use on 
a walking-tour is a small pocket-camera using 
roll films. The weight is very slight and the 
small pictures are remarkably clear and sharp 
in detail. Enlargements may be made from 
them which will equal contact prints made from 
larger plates. A very well-known amateur who 
travels a great deal and whose prints adorn 
many salons uses on his tour a tiny pocket- 
camera and makes enlargements from these 
small prints. The success which attends his 
efforts is due to his knowledge of what makes a 
good picture and his skill in using his camera. 

N. PALEN. — Stains on Negatives. To re- 
move stains from negatives improperly fixed 
soak in clear water till the film is thoroughly 
wet, then place in a bath made of alum, 4 ounce; 
citric acid, 4 ounce; iron sulphate crystals, 14 
ounces; water, 8 ounces. When stains have 
disappeared wash well and dry. No; do not 
send blue-prints to the monthly contests. The 
best prints for reproduction are those made on 
glossy paper. 





BEN RANDALL.— Exhibition Prints. Use 
the rough platinum paper in sepia for your portrait 
work. This will make very pleasing prints, and 
may be sent to exhibitions or prize-contests. 
The better a picture is finished the better are its 
chances of winning a prize. Use cover-paper 
for mounts, choosing neutral tones which har- 
monize or contrast pleasantly with the tone of 
the print. Be generous with margins and place 
the print nearer the top than the bottom of the 
mount. 

Aucusta K. H.— Reducer. Farmer's re- 
ducer is made of hypo, 30 grains; potassium 
ferricyanide, 3 grains ; water, ounces. It works 
very slowly; to increase its action, increase the 
quantity of potassium. You can buy reducers 
ready prepared which work excellently. There 
are no fees for membership in the Guild. Your 
name and address and your wish to join the 
Guild are all that is necessary to membership. 
The handbook has been sent you, also a list of 
subjects for the remainder of the year. 

C. Morris.— Coating Paper. Paper may 
be sensitized by floating it on the sensitizing- 
bath, or the solution may be applied with a 
brush. If the latter, use a soft camel’s-hair 
“‘mop” brush and go over the paper first one 
way and then at right angles with the first strokes 
till the surface is evenly covered. You will find 
formule for sensitizing-solutions in recent num- 
bers of PHoTo-ERA. For plain silver paper see 
PHoTO-ERA for July, 1906. Full details are 
given for making and using. They are too long 
to be repeated in this department of corre- 
spondence. 

L. C.— Metol-Troubles. Use rubber 
finger-tips when developing with metol and you 
will have no trouble. Metol affects the skin of 
some people and causes local poisoning. It is 
not serious and easily yields to treatment. 

L. R. A.— Tones for Silver Paper. An 
acetate of soda and gold toning-solution is made 
as follows: Gold chloride, 1 grain; sodium 
acetate, 30 grains; water Io ounces. Dissolve 
the gold in two ounces of water, neutralize it 
with a few drops of chalk solution. Dissolve 
the soda in the remaining 8 ounces of water and 
add the gold solution. Let the bath stand two 
days to ripen. It gives very pleasing brown 
tones and may be used for Aristo or for plain 
silver paper. 

JENNIE RowE.— Hardening Negatives. A 
hardening-bath for films is made of alum, 1 
ounce; tannic acid, $ dram; water, 8 ounces. 
Leave them in this solution for three minutes, 
remove, rinse and dry. To stop development 
at once when the plate comes too fast, place the 
plate in a bath made of 5 grains of citric acid 
to one ounce of water. 

Amy L. O.— Travel-Hints. Take films 
instead of plates for use on your journey abroad. 
You can purchase photo-supplies in all of the 
large cities, and you can get your negatives 
developed also. The roll-film will be found 
more satisfactory than the film-pack for your 
purpose, 
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C.N. W.—Exchange Notices. Notices of 
exchange of apparatus are printed for the Guild 
members in this department free for one inser- 
tion. If the notice is to be repeated a small fee 
is charged. Change of Address. When wish- 
ing your post-office address changed send both the 
old address and the new address. The notice 
should reach this office a month in advance if 
possible. 

DELBERT T.— Portrait Printing. Why do 
you not use the gaslight papers? They come 
in as many different varieties as do the printing- 
out papers, from the smooth surface to the heavy 
rough and are sensitized for all classes of nega- 
tives. You would find them specially good for 
the portrait work of which you enclose proofs 
which show broad masses of light and shade. 
Choose the heavy rough for these negatives. 
A card to the manufacturers would bring you 
a full list of the papers and descriptions of the 
different emulsions. Aristo Stop-Bath. To 
stop the toning of Aristo prints place them in 
a bath of salt and water for five minutes, one 
ounce of salt to sixteen ounces of water 

Marion Dow. — Fixing and Hardening- 
Bath. Use a hardening-fixing bath and you 
will have no trouble with your plates “frilling.”’ 
A hardening-bath may be made of hypo, 4 
ounces; chrome alum, 4} ounce; acid sodium 
sulphite, 4 ounce; water, 16 ounces. Dissolve 
the hypo in the water, then the alum, filter and 
add the sodium sulphite. This bath may be 
used several times without becoming oxidized. 
Your prints were not in time for the contest and 
have been returned to you. They were very 
good technically, but would have made a much 
better showing if properly mounted and labeled. 

T. Javcox.— A Word of Caution. Letter 
and prints sent to you through the mail have 
both been returned to the editor. The address 
was according to that written on the back of 
the picture. Several prints sent to the recent 
contests have no name or address so that it is 
impossible to return them to the members who 
sent them. Each print should bear full name 
and address of the sender to ensure its safe 
return. 

FrED T. R.—Subchloride. A subchloride 
is a chloride which contains more of the base 
than it does of the acid. A molecule of silver 
chloride for instance contains one atom of 
silver and one atom of chlorine. A subchloride 
of silver would contain twice as much silver as 
chlorine, the silver being the base, thus for every 
atom of chlorine there would be two of silver. 

C. B. H.— Transfer-Paper. The transfer- 
paper you mention is no longer made, but there 
is another paper made which you will find 
advertised in PHoto-ERA with which one may 
make transfers of photographs to almost any 
surface or object adapted to that purpose. 
Pyro Stain. To remove the yellow stain from 
your pyro-developed negative, soak it in a weak 
solution of hydrochloric acid and alum. Some- 


times the slight staining of the negative improves 
its printing-qualities. 





Harry F. B.—A Beginner’s Record- 
Book. As you are just beginning your photo- 
graphic career, why not make an _ illustrated 
note-book of your work, using blue-prints for 
making the pictures? You would find it a simple 
matter to do this while you have only a few 
negatives. You will thus have an _ illustrated 
chronological record of your work which will be 
very interesting. The blue-print is permanent 
and the record books could be sheets of manila 
paper folded into book form. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent jor each 
two ounces or jraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 




















“THE LONELY HovusE,” D. A.— This picture 
shows a small house in the middle-distance 
with a scraggly tree at one side devoid of leaves. 
The foreground is an expanse-of marshy grass, 
so that one concludes that this house stands at 
the edge of a swamp or in some low, marshy 
place. This picture, while not an eminently 
pleasing subject, so well illustrates the title that 
it is worth studying, particularly for its unity of 
effect. All unnecessary detail has been omitted 
and the house with its white-washed walls and 
its scrubby tree conveys very strongly the idea 
of loneliness. The criticism of this picture is in 
the medium used for printing. It is of a warm 
brown, whereas a gray tone would bring out the 
idea much more effectively. It is also placed 
in the center of the mount. The lower edge of 
the mount should always be wider than the top 
margin. 

“THE Trout-STREAM,” M. L. O.— This 
print, showing a small stream winding away 
through the meadows, just escapes being a 
good bit of work. In the foreground is a group 
of willows which bend across the little stream 
and in the quiet pool which they guard is prob- 
ably a lurking-place for the wary trout. The 
point of view has been well chosen, but the time 
of day was probably high noon for the shadows 
are sharp and black and consequently the 
picture shows strong contrasts of light and shade 
which detract from the artistic merits of the 
picture and make it harsh and unpleasing. A 
picture taken of this scene either early in the day 
or in the late afternoon would be very pleasing 
provided the same point of view were chosen. 
Such subjects are always interesting, but the 
amateur is quite liable, as in this instance, to 
make a negative without stopping to consider 
the effects of lights and shadows or time of day. 
Two other prints sent by this member were 
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very good technically but without special interest 
or artistic merit. 

“THE GOLDFISH,” Mrs. H. S.— This picture 
shows part of a table on which is a globe of 
goldfish into which a child is looking. The pose 
and expression of the little maid are all that 
could be desired, for the subject is seemingly 
unconscious of the proximity of a camera and 
intensely interested in the movements of the 
fishes. The lights on the globe have been well 
managed so that we know it is really a trans- 
parent globe, but the high-lights on the child’s 
gown are very sharp and very little detail is 
visible. The modeling of the face is good, and 
if the dress had been subdued in tone this would 
have been a very pretty genre study. If this 
were printed on platinum paper the high-lights 
could be toned down with water-color paints 
of the same tone as the print. 

“GARDENING,” S. C. E.— This picture is an 
excellent object-lesson of what not to do when 
making an outdoor scene where a figure is in- 





cluded. The print depicts a woman hoeing in 
the garden. The light instead of being at one 
side shines full upon the figure and as gown, 
sunbonnet and little cape are all white, or of 
light color, the first impression is a white blotch 
on a dark ground; for the background is of 
bushes and shrubs and there is not even a tiny 
glimpse of the sky. The point of view has been 
so chosen that there are several conflicting lines 
of path and garden beds and shrubbery, while 
the worker herself is evidently a novice for she 
is grasping the hoe in such a way that it shows 
she is simply posing, and really knows nothing 
about gardening from a practical standpoint. 
In making a picture of this kind one should be 
very careful that the subject knows something 
about the craft he or she undertakes to represent. 
Many genre studies are spoiled by the neglect 
of the amateur and the ignorance of the subject 
to see that all the accessories are correct. The 
amateur has the idea, but not the knowledge to 
carry it out successfully. 





Class 1/3 
Lumiere Sigma 
Vulcan 
Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 


Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso 


Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C, Film 

Kodoid tion 

Lumieére Film 


Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 





Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Stanley Regular 
Wellington Extra Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 Seed 23 


Cramer Banner X 


Class 3/4 Cramer Banner X Non-Hala- Class 3 
Barnet Red Seal tion — 
Ilford Zenith Eastman Extra Rapid Wellington Landscape 
Imperial Flashlight Hammer Extra Fast Class 4 


Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation i 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho Ilford Chromatic 


Seed Non-Halation 


. Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation Standard Extra 6s 


‘ Standard Orthonon 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Wellington ened 


Wellington Film 
Class 1 1/2 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium Iso Non-Hala- Cramer Contrast 


Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Magnet Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 


Lumiére Panchro C 


Stanley Commercial 


Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
tion 


Ilford Ordinary 

Class 12 
Ilford Half-Tone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For July 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of July on any fine day between 10 A.M. and 
2 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/r1, U. S. No. 8 is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull, and from 6 to 7 A.M. and 5 to 6 p.m. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For f/5.6, 
U. S. No. 2, give half. From 9 to 10 A.M. and 2 to 3 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From 8 
to 9 A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it one-half. From 7 to 8 A.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. increase it two and 
one-half times. From 5 to 6 A.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. increase it six times. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 








SUBJECTS Class "Class Class Class. “Class Class Class | Class Class "Class Class | Class 
% I 1 1% 2 2% 4 ; is 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/1600 1/800 1/640 1/512 1/400 1/320 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/8 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 

landscapes; studies of rather heavy 

GE. cvavewicwncwoveeseseuseses 1/800 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, =e and _ shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- F 

por es | Objects; studies of dark clouds 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/16 1/2 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colo.ed buildings and 


monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/200 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/8 1 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides; 
well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 
Chisty Meet QWAY ...<0ccccecscesees 1/100 1/50 1/40 | 1/32 1/25 1/20 1/12 1/10 1/8 16 1/4 2 

Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red 
brick es om and other dark ob- 








jects; groups outdoors ...........-- 1/50 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/100 1/6 15 14 1/3 | 1/2 4 
P. aits o s in the shade; very 

Oat nee ease Sees we | ae 2 18 8 | 16 | 8 | 8 | 26) 2/28 1 | 8 
Badly-lighted _river-banks, _ ravines, 

glades and under the trees ........- 1/12 1/6 1/5 1/4 1/3 | 2/8 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 11/3 2 16 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and White TeMSCOr ......cccccescecs 1/4 1/2 3/5 3/4 1 11/5 2 2 2/5 3 4 6 48 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
conirolled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 

















More About Keeping-Quality of Plates 


A FEW letters received by PHoTO—-ERA seem 
to indicate that an item on page 232 of the May 
issue, entitled ‘“‘ Keeping-Quality of Orthochro- 
matic Plates’? was misunderstood by some at 
least of our readers. This we regret, as our 
intention was only to make clear a matter in 
which several correspondents had shown in- 
terest, and any statement which could possibly 
be construed to be commercial comparison was 
entirely unintentional. We are fully aware that 
Cramer Iso plates can be used successfully as 
long after manufacture as any other color- 
sensitive plates on the market, and we distinctly 
stated that ‘‘7n commercial work iso, ortho and 
panchromatic plates have a keeping-guaranty 
of six months.”’ By commercial work we had 
reference to scientific and reproduction photog- 
raphy in which absolutely clear, fogless nega- 
tives are required, and no color-sensitive plates 
will yield maximum speed or clarity after six 
months. They are still serviceable for. portrait 
and ordinary view work and will continue to be 
for one and one-half to two years or more if 
properly stored. It is only in specialized lines 
that absolute clarity is essential, while in ordi- 
nary negatives slight veiling is the rule rather 
than the exception. The point to be empha- 
sized is that orthochromatic quality is retained 
by a plate just so long as it will yield a clear 
picture, not a negative; and it should be re- 
membered that a negative may be slightly 
veiled without any-noticeable indication of it 
in the print. 


A Film Washing-Trough 


THE washing of films without scratching them 
after they are developed and fixed is sometimes 
difficult, especially in hot weather. A _ con- 
venient washing-trough for washing full-length 
films is shown in the accompanying sketch. 
The trough must be made for the size of the film 
to be washed. Cut a one-fourth inch board 
as long as the film and a trifle wider than the 
film’s width. Attach strips to the edges of the 
board to prevent the water from spilling over 
the sides. 

Cut a hole in one side of a baking-powder 
can about half-way between the top and bottom, 
large enough to admit a fair-sized stream of 
water from a faucet. Then solder the cover to 
the can and punch a number of holes about 
one-fourth of an inch apart along the opposite 
side from where the large hole was cut. Place 








this can on one end of the trough, as shown, 
with the large hole up. 

Some heavy wire bent in the shape of a U, and 
fastened to the under side of the trough near the 
can, will furnish ample supports to keep that 
end of the trough the highest and place the 
opening in the can close beneath the water- 
faucet. A common pin stuck through one end 
of the film and then in the trough close to the 
can will hold it in position for washing. Five 














minutes’ washing with this device is sufficient 
to remove all traces of the hypo from the film. 
The best method of drying the film after wash- 
ing is to hang it by one end to a line in a good 
current of air. If hung up to dry in one 
length it dries without curling and can be more 
easily cut into sections afterwards.—The Ama- 
teur Photographer. 


Hot-Weather-Tips 


CHEMICAL solutions are more active at a 
temperature higher than normal then when 
below normal temperature, consequently sum- 
mer solutions will work too vigorously unless kept 
at normal temperature. 

Negatives which have been developed per~ 
fectly are likely to gain strength in drying during 
warm, humid weather and prove too contrasty 
for best effects when printing. This can be 
avoided by drying them quickly in an air current 
such as produced by an electric fan. It is pref- 
erable to immerse them in a wood alcohol bath 
after the final wash-water, as this will hasten 
the drying. 
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When using Artura developer in summer and 
when impossible or inconvenient to keep it at 
normal temperature, which in this case is 65° 
Fahrenheit, it may be controlled by using less 
carbonate of soda. This will prevent quick 
action of the developer, and the increased con- 
trast of prints which follows the use of full 
strength developer at too high a temperature. 

If the fixing-bath becomes tepid during the 
hot days it is apt to cause frills, blisters or stains 
on plates or prints. Hypo is cheaper than sen- 
sitized material and it is economy to mix a new 
bath frequently. Don’t risk using one that is 
overworked or too warm. 

Prolonged soaking of plates or prints in sum- 
mer wash-water should also be avoided as it will 
soften the coating and cause gelatine emulsions 
to become very sticky or tacky when drying. 
Blisters and frills are often due to prolonged 
immersion in tepid water. 

Blotters should be perfectly dry when prints 
are placed between them to dry. If blotters 
and prints are stacked the blotters should be 
changed often, so that prints will dry as quickly 
as possible. Spread blotters out to dry when not 
in use as they will mildew very quickly during 
warm weather if they are allowed to remain 
damp and kept from the air. 

By keeping these timely reminders in mind you 
will save yourself some trouble. As seasons 
change, conditions change also, and the methods 
of handling work should be modified accordingly. 
— Studio Light. 


Green Tones on Bromide Prints 


IN a paper read before the French Photo- 
graphic Society and reprinted in the Society’s 
“Bulletin,” some interesting methods of toning 
were described recently by M. Maqueene. 

The best prints are those from a vigorous 
negative and they should be of full depth, as 
the process tends to reduce them. Glossy sur- 
face paper gives a greater depth of image than 
the matt papers. 

The following stock-solutions are required. 
All keep well except solution C which will last 
only a month or two. 


A. Liew Cee CLE 6 6. x. 55:0:0:55000 1o drams 
Iron perchloride solution, 45 deg. 190 minims 





Glacial acetic acid ; I ounce 
Water tO MShE .. x... occcecsss Io ounces 
Oe. BE IE ois 5 on os eons eos I ounce 
Glacial acetic Acid .... 6.60455 I ounce 
Water 00 WARS ......<.50 2c csccss Io ounces 
C. Potassium ferricyanide ........ I ounce 
Water to WiAke . 2 on on ccaces Io ounces 
D. Iron perchloride solution, 45 deg. 
oie oceng trogen atorneter Io minims 
GinCial DORIC BONE 6 .5)564:00 50 minims 
(ee Io ounces 


In preparing A the lead acetate should be dis- 
solved in about 5 ozs. of water, and the iron and 
acetic acid then added with constant stirring. 
Make up to the 1o ozs., and after standing for a 








- 


day or two in a cool place filter to remove the lead 
chloride which has been deposited in crystals. 

All prints should be thoroughly fixed, washed, 
and dried before toning. 

Green-Blue Tones: — Place print for two or 
three minutes in a bath containing one ounce of 
acetic acid in eight ounces of water until it be- 
comes limp, then place for six minutes in follow- 
ing bath, which will serve for about half-a-dozen 
quarter-plate prints in succession. 

PONE, roc ccaswataad sain eos 4 ounce 


somtion © ....... 4 ounce 
Water to make 5 ounces 





This bath must be kept rocking, and in it the 
print will turn blue. It is then washed for 15 
minutes in clean water, is then placed for 2 or 3 
minutes in the acetic acid bath, again washed, 
once more treated with the acid and again well 
washed. It is then put through two baths of 
citric acid, containing 24 grains of the acid to the 
ounce, and given a final wash of one hour. All 
this is necessary to remove the salts of lead and 
ferricyanide and to secure pure whites which will 
not afterwards become yellow. The surface of 
the print should be wiped with clean wool, and 
the use of very hard water should be avoided. 

The well washed print is now placed in a bath 
of potassium chromate (not bichromate) con- 
taining } to 4 a grain to the ounce; this changes 
the tone to green-blue. The print is then 
washed, passed through the citric acid bath and 
again washed, these washings being very brief. 

Bright Green Tones: — The prints are treated 
exactly as before described, with the exception 
that the first toning-bath is modified as follows: — 


ee, ee 
NITE oes ante iuvacesiauewe 5° minims 
GEES oes cds bien dda aed wena 4 ounce 

| oe 5 ounces 


By varying the proportions of A and.B the 
color can be varied, the green becoming more 
yellow as more of B is used relatively to A. If, 
however, a yellow-green is aimed at stronger 
prints are required in the first instance. 

Pure Green Tone: — Treat as before in the 
acetic acid bath and then put for a minute-and-a- 
half into 


8 re oe } ounce 
PE <5 b.00ssecadneyenws Cees 4 ounce 
WHE OPN ois pooch cneaccuneete 5 ounces 


Then transfer without washing to the toning- 
bath used for blue-green tones and keep in for 
6 minutes. Wash well, then immerse in solution 
B which gives a strong blue toning. Afterwards 
continue as before, with the acetic and citric acid 
baths and washing, and the final treatment with 
chromate. The green tone thus obtained is the 
same in all parts of the print, shadows and high- 
lights, and the precise color can be modified 
by varying the time in the first lead bath. If 
the print surface loses its brilliancy it can be 
glazed in the usual way, either by squeegeeing 
on glass or by the use of encaustic paste. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 

















TIMELY, of great beauty and strong human 
interest is our cover-design, ‘“‘The Swans,’ by 
Nicola Perscheid, Germany’s most distinguished 
photographer. This subject is in every way 
charming and one would find it difficult to 
criticise it adversely. Data: Carl Zeiss Portar 
lens; Imperial plate; carbon print direct from 
6 1-2 x 8 1-2 negative. 

No more characteristic or thoroughly pleasing 
portrayal of a charming personality has come to 
our notice than John H. Garo’s portrait of the 
actress Miss Billie Burke, which is our frontis- 
piece. It is in every way an admirable example 
of studio-work, striking because of the strong 
light-effects and also because of the mammoth, 
yet tasteful example of the modiste’s skill. 
Data: 14 x 17 camera; Celor lens No. 8,°18-inch 
focus; May, 4:30 p.m.; cloudy day; Cramer 
plate; pyro-soda developer; Willis & Clements 
sepia print. 

““As Evening Approaches,”’ by E. I. McPhail, 
on page 6, is of interest to artist and naturalist as 
well. It suggests peace, quiet, beautiful eve- 
nings and the dwelling-place of the reed-bird. 
Simplicity of subject and appropriateness of 
treatment characterize this picture; it is admir- 
able. The high-light seen on the water supplies 
a fortunate note. Data: 4x5 Century Grand 
camera; rectilinear lens, 7-inch focus, stop 16; 
Burke & James light-filter; October, 4:30 p.m., 
cloudy; 1 1-2 seconds’ exposure; pyro developer ; 
Artura print. 

One always thinks of rolling hills, beautiful 
trees and placid as well as swift streams in con- 
nection with Vermont. Thus it is that “A 
Vermont Landscape,” by L. F. Brehmer, on 
page 7, puts one’s imagination into visible form. 
It is a beautiful scene which we regret could not 
have been better reproduced because of the 
nature of the print. Data: 5 x 7 Korona cam- 
era; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss lens, 7-inch focus, 
stop {/16; Ideal light-filter; May, 4 p.m.; fair 
light — just the end of a storm; 1-2 second ex- 
posure; Orthonon plate; metol-hydro developer; 
rough developing-paper. 

“En Plein air”’ is the title of a delightful nude- 
study by C. Yarnall Abbott, on page 8. It is 
simple and refined in pose and treatment and will 
find many admirers. Data: L. F. Cycle Graphic 
camera, 61-2 x 81-2; Voigtliinder & Sohn’s 
Collinear lens, 11 7-8-inch focus, stop f/6.3; 
August, bright sun; Stanley plate; eiko-hydro 
developer; W. & C. Platinum paper, K K; 
straight print, straight negative. 

The photographs by William S. Davis on 
pages 10 to 12 inclusive speak for themselves. 
Each is a delightful study of sky and water in 
which the former predominates, the land being 
represented by dark masses. Data regarding 


these subjects will be found on page 13. 





Of a different character, though none the less 
admirable is “ Fishing-Boats Leaving Harbor,” 


by William Norrie, on page 13. The atmos- 
pheric effect is appropriate and the interest of the 
many subdued sails great, but the largest boat 
is too centrally located. Data: Shew Eclipse 
lens, 6 1-2-inch focus, f{/11; Imperial Sovereign 
plate; pyro-ammonia developer; P. O. P. matt 
print. 

Charles Hallan’s “ Portrait,’”’ on page 15, will 
no doubt command the admiration of profes- 
sional workers. It is excellently lighted, spaced 
and posed, while the whites show that tex- 
ture and gradation so often lacking. Round- 
ness or stereoscopic effect is much in evidence and 
adds greatly to the realism of the portrait as a 
likeness. Data: Steinheil Unofocal lens No. 7, 
15 3-4-inch focus, 11 x 14 plate. 

In this issue we take pleasure to present the 
first of a notable series of inserts, which will be 
a regular feature of the magazine hereafter and 
are intended to show in a fitting manner the 
best work of the leading pictorialists of the day, 
professional and amateur. The greatest pos- 
sible variety of subjects will be secured and each 
will be reproduced in an appropriate color on 
special paper suitable to frame for wall-decora- 
tion. ‘Hauteur,’ by J. E. Mock, the well- 
known portrait-photographer, is of special in- 
terest to professionals. It is a striking com- 
position in that charming, forceful style which 
Mr. Mock has made a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of all his work. Data: Voigtliinder and 
Sohn Euryscope lens; Seed plate; pyro developer; 
glossy Azo print for reproduction. 

The strong character-portrayals by Furley 
Lewis, on pages 18 to 24 inclusive, have been 
treated so thoroughly by A. H. Blake in his 
descriptive article on page 17 that further com- 
ment here seems unnecessary. Data have not 
reached us before our press date. 


The Monthly Competition 

“Sunlight on the Snow,” by William Spanton. 
Page 28. Because a subject or a motive is 
hackneyed, as is a footpath or foot-prints in the 
snow, does not make its depiction by the brush 
or the camera the less worthy. It all depends 
upon the treatment. In his picture Mr. Spanton 
has shown decided originality both in selection 
and treatment. He has interpreted this silent 
episode with much poetic feeling and avoided 
the insistence of realism so common with other 
versions of this theme. Data: 5x7 Sears 
Roebuck camera; R. R. lens, £/16; Ray filter; 
February, 4 p.m., sunny; 3 seconds exposure; 
Eastman Polychrome plate; metol-hydro develop- 
ment; P. M. C. Bromide print. 

“A Fresh-Broken Trail,” by Elgin Lessley. 
Page 30. Here, again, we have an exceptionally 
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artistic conception of the same theme. The 
locality is, perhaps, a little more picturesque and 
affords a better opportunity for display of chia- 
roscuro-effects. The lines are graceful and 
the whole scene expresses a chord of perfect 
harmony. The technique is admirable and evin- 
ces a masterly hand. Data: R. R. lens, £/8; 
Cramer’s 3-times Isos Ray filter; November; 
bright sunlight; 1-2 second exposure; Seed L 
Ortho plate; pyro and soda developer; enlarged 
with home-made enlarging camera from a 
5 X 7 negative on Special Rough Velox paper. 

“Spring,” by T. W. Kilmer. Page 32. Here 
is food for earnest thought. The picture is a 
presentation of stern facts — it is a crisis. The 
open mouths of the hungry brood for which the 
parent bird seems to have nothing to offer suggest 
pathos. It is spring-time. The father does not 
sing, however, he is worrying. Whether he has 
arrived empty-beaked, or whether the ration he 
brought has already been devoured and, like 
Oliver’s, the twins cry for more, is not evident. 
The paterfamilias has our undivided sympathy. 
As a vivid portrayal of an incident in bird-life, 
the picture is an unmistakable success. The 
artist deserves high praise for presenting so 
interesting a scene, which must have required 
uncommon skill under very difficult conditions. 
Data: Graflex camera; Carl Zeiss 1c. Tessar 
lens, 8 1-2-inch focus, f/4.5; I-10 second ex- 
posure; Sigma plate; Platinum Angelo Sepia 
print from enlarged negative. Clouds printed 
in from a cloud-negative. 

“Spring-Blossoms,” by F. E. Bronson, page 
32, symbolizes the first of the seasons in an 
obviously pleasing and expressive way. To 
associate an engaging little girl arrayed in white, 
fondly holding a bunch of pussy-willows, is an 
idea at once clever and happy. The attitude 
of the little model is graceful and the picture 
offers little to criticize adversely. Data: Tessar 
lens, £/5.6; March, 4 p.m., good light, in door- 
way; I-25 second exposure; 4 x 5 Orthonon plate; 
enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

Owing to a regrettable accident to some of our 
half-tone plates intended for this issue of PHOTO- 
ErA, we were obliged to go to press without 
three which we had hoped to include. However, 
we feel confident that we can present them to 
our readers in the August number. They were: 
First Prize, The Seasons, by E. M. Astle; 
Third Prize, The Seasons, by A. B. Hargett; 
Third Prize, Snow-Scenes, by Harry A. Brodine. 


The Right Shade for Enlarging 


MAny amateurs who feel they cannot afford 
condensing-lenses are constructing their own 
enlarging-outfits, Even illumination is the only 
serious problem, and most workers at once think 
of the Holophane shade. There are several 
types, however, some of which, such as the con- 
centrating-shade, are useless for the purpose in 
hand. The proper shade to use is known as 
Type B and is frosted. If with this shade there 
is any trouble about unequal illumination, pass 
the light through a ground-glass back of the 








negative. It will prevent the possibility of 
reflection of the light-source and not affect the 
sharpness of the enlargement, although increas- 
ing exposure about one-half. 

It is impossible successfully to use a plain 
shade with a black covering as the interior surface 
acts as a mirror which not only reflects the light 
through the negative but also the image of the 
glass shade and light-source as thrown back 
by the glossy side of the negative. 


The ‘ Best Position ’’ Question 


HE was from Boston; which surpasses being 
from Missouri. His habit of mind was not so 
much the “‘show me,” as the “‘Q.E.D.”” There 
are no fallacies in Boston. So I was not sur- 
prised when he said in his cool, level tones, 
without heat, passion, vehemence or undue 
emphasis: 

“Please see, if possible, that I get upper 
left-hand quarter of a left-hand page. I know 
you do not wish me to write this in the order, 
but I should, of course, prefer that position.” 

“Why ?” I asked, with sudden stern resolve. 

“Why?” he repeated, narrowly avoiding a 
tone of slight surprise. 

“Yes,” said I, “why not follow the flock 
that follows the first bell wether that was 
salted into the blind trail, and ask for upper 
right-hand quarter right-hand page.” 

“Every man, woman and child,” he answered, 
“who opens a book or magazine, looks to the 
upper left-hand corner of the left-hand page 
couldn’t read it otherwise. This habit becomes 
one of the most invariable habits of the human 
eye. It gets to be automatic. It is imbedded 
finally in the subconscious mind. You do it 
yourself — do it when you look at the advertising- 
pages. Watch yourself, and you will find out — 
it’s invariable.” 

I regarded him impassionately. 

““Moreover,”” he went on, “‘as we walk the 
streets our eyes constantly turn to the left, for 
there the human stream passes us by — queer 
faces, ungainly figures, outlandish costumes, 
Huns, Magyars, Poles, Danes, Chicago men and 
pretty girls, all go by on the left. If we ride 
or drive it is the same rule of the road: keep 
to the right side, but watch out for collisions 
on the left. There approach the gay, dashing, 
staid, splendid or rustic turnouts from up the 
road eyes left, or we miss the charming smile 
of Miss Millionbucks. 

“Finally,” he added, with a shadow of a 
smile on his classic lips, “finally, remember this: 
Since man began to fight he has carried his shield 
over his left arm to protect his heart, and held 
his weapon in his right hand; hence almost 
universal righthandedness. His eyes, peering 
over the rim of his shield, turned to the left 
always, to watch his foe. 

“So stood the gladiator in the Roman arena. 
So John L. Watch the rifleman. The eyes 
of the human race look to the left. Put my 
advertisement there.”” [From “Cos.” for Febru- 
ary, 1909.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














Our New Pictorial Feature 


Ir is the intention of PHoTo—ERA to publish 
regularly each month, and beginning with the 
July number, a full-page insert in color of some 
beautiful subject, varied from time to time, 
similar to those which appeared in PHoTo—ERA, 
several years ago, only superior in quality of 
workmanship. The issues containing these 
pictorial inserts were quickly sold out, owing 
to the great demand for attractive pictures 
suitable for mural decoration. 


Photographs of Woods-Interiors 

THE reason why so many photographs of 
wood-interiors are monotonous, lacking in 
interest and artistic effect, is due to insufficient 
knowledge in treating this apparently simple 
subject. Perhaps, the most eminently successful 
interpreter of the beauty and grandeur of the 
forest is Theodore Eitel, one of America’s 
foremost pictorialists. He is an artist to the 
core, cultivated and accomplished, hence his 
beautiful and impressive wood-interiors have 
been the admiration of all who have seen them. 
It is for this reason that PHoTo-ERA is glad to 
announce a most admirable article from the 
pen of this noted worker, to be accompanied 
by original photographs by Mr. Eitel, illustrating 
the artistic principles on which rests the success 
of his remarkable artistry. This illustrated 
article will appear in the September issue of 
PHoTo-ErRA, and workers interested will, no 
doubt, avail themselves of his valuable and 
practical suggestions. 


The Milwaukee Convention, July 12 to 16 


May 1 the members of the P. A. of A. re- 
ceived a statement for 1910 dues. With it was 
a request that same be paid in advance of the 
convention. Many complied with this request, 
others did not. To members, who have not re- 
sponded to this call from your treasurer and to 
photographers who are not members of the P. 
A. of A., these lines are particularly addressed. 

The treasurer asks as a personal favor that 
dues be paid Now. It will assist him materially 
with his work convention-week and it will be a 
convenience to those who attend. 

The Association Annual will soon be ready 
for distribution. The 1910 number will be a 
handsome edition, cleverly edited, compiled and 
printed, containing instructive and interesting 
articles by some of the most successful photog- 
graphers on how to secure and hold business — a 
topic of vital interest to every professional worker. 
The numerous illustrations are excellent repro- 
ductions of some of the best pictures of the year. 
It is a number of the Annual you will preserve. 





Please remember that this year the Annual will 
be sent only to those who pay dues for 1910. 
If you have not remitted do so at once! Your 
official receipt, membership-button and a copy 
of the Annual will be sent to you by return mail. 

A few words concerning the Milwaukee con- 
vention. The executive board has arranged, 
for the enjoyment of those who attend, one of 
the most interesting and instructive programs 
yet offered. 

There will be a three days’ session of the 
School of Photography, showing on Friday 
finished prints from negatives made _ earlier 
in the week. In addition to the corps of regular 
instructors, Commodore Steffens of Chicago has 
promised to make pictures for us, from the 
taking of the order to the delivery of the finished 
prints, in a model studio, equipped entirely 
with artificial light. He will be assisted by 
some of the best workers in the country. 

Our picture-exhibit will eclipse anything of 
the kind ever attempted both in quality and 
quantity, and the best feature of this department 
is the ideal exhibition-room at our disposal. All 
prints on a line and a perfect light for every print. 

A new feature for this convention will be a 
half-hour musical program preceding each 
business-session. In fact, we are promised 
plenty of music throughout the week. 

An unusual number of manufacturers and 
dealers have contracted for exhibition-space 
and this means photographers will have the 
opportunity to select and buy the latest and best 
productions of the manufacturer. 

The $100.00 prize for the most practical 
invention of the year will bring out a large num- 
ber of entries and these will be demonstrated 
throughout the week. 

The lecturers secured for this convention are 
men who have good practical topics and who 
can present them in a way that will interest and 
instruct you. Do not miss these talks. 

The second session of the Congress of Photog- 
raphy, which convenes in conjunction with the 
convention, will have representatives present 
from practically all the live minor associations 
of the country. This organization is the one that 
will accomplish much for the fraternity. Give 
it your influence. 

The first meeting of the women photographers 
will be in session at the same place and time. 
In fact this is an affiliated organization. Women 
photographers should join this band of serious 
workers and secure the benefits accruing from 
such association. 

The matter of entertainment was left largely 
with the photographers and dealers of Mil- 
waukee. They have promised so much enter- 
tainment that the board could scarcely find a 
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Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
TESSAR LENS 


GPEED 1 1S only one of the qualities of TESSAR 
which is practically a universal lens. 

@ With a TESSAR you can go to the limit in every 
direction of photographic art. 

@ It is unexcelled for ultra rapid work, for portraits, 
groups, landscapes, etc. 

@ Bausch & Lomb Compound Shutter is simple, 
compact and durable. 

Set of sample prints showing scope of the TES- 

SAR LENS on receipt of ten cents. 

@ Our new Photographic Catalog is ready now— 
copy obtainable at Photo Dealers or direct on request. 


=, Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
Wi) Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
RLV ment is our Guarantee. 


Bausch £5 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty 











rorrow HAY DEN $ 
‘cost FLLM-TANK 


I Takes all sizes up to 4x 5. 


Best, simplest and most improved film- 
tank on the market. Does perfect work. 


Hayden’s Improved 
Film Printing-Frame 


Prints made from the 
roll-film in strip; any 
part of negative may be ( 


placed on any part of the 

printing-paper. Also 
has movable set of 
mats; can be adjusted 
to any position on 
negative and locked, 








making all prints 
alike. 


Hayden’s 
Converti- 
ble Plate- 


Frame with 
Postal Attach- 
ment 


6% x8% $1.50 8x 10 $1.75 
Postal attachment with each frame, 
makes postal prints from any part of 
negative, and for making prints from 
films. 


Hayden’s Convertible 


Plate-Tank $ 3 50 


Two sizes, 5x 7 and 8 x 10 each 





Develops all sizes of plates from 1 inch square up to 8 x 10. 
Develops 12 plates at once. 


Hayden’s Tank-Developer, 6 packages 
for 25 cents 
Hayden’s Dry-Plates, the best for studio and ama- 


teur work. Send for catalog 
No. 11, giving full description of our specialties. 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
United Photographic Stores, Montreal, Canadian Agts. 

















HIGHEST QUALITY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS 


All kinds of pressed and polished glass for photographic 
use, thin, extra thin, ground and polished. 

Extra white and extra plane glass for microscope prep- 
arations, lantern-slides, etc. 

All kinds of colored glass for photographic uses, includ- 
ing color-screens, ray-filters, etc. 

Glass in the rough for optical and spectacle-uses. 

Isupply the most important firms in the world who use 
these goods. Send for catalog. 


J. SCORY 


162, Faubourg St.-Martin, Paris, France 








| 
Put a Premo 
in your pocket 


You can use plates or daylight 
loading films, as you choose. 

You can focus on the ground 
glass, no matter which you use. 

You can develop by tray or 
tank, or leave it to the finisher. 

You will have a reliable, 
simple means of making first- 
class pictures, in a 


Pocket 








remo 


For 314 x 414 pictures, $12.00 
For 314 x 54 pictures, $15.00 


Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes of 
Premos at prices from $2.00 to $200.00, free 
at the dealer’s, or mailed on request. 

IMPORTANT~—In writing. please be 
sure to specify PREMO Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 





























PHOTO-ERA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 





























place on the program for all they had planned, 
but we are going to have a full week of instruc- 
tion, pleasure and good fellowship. 

If you are a member of the Association, pay 
your dues; if not, send $3.00 entrance-fee and 
$2.00 one year’s dues, total $5.00. If you are 
a member in good standing of any state associa- 
tion affiliated with the P. A. of A. under the new 
constitution, only $2.00 yearly dues are called 
for. Send correct amount (if cheque, ro cents 
for collection) to Treasurer Dozer, and he will 
send you a membership-button and the Annual. 
Look over the program, send three prints for 
the exhibition and then come to Milwaukee for 
the week of July 11. Not a bad stunt to close 
up the studio and bring the help with you. 

L. A. Dozer, 
Treasurer. 


Secretary Evanoff’s Announcement 


DIp you ever get your money’s worth out of a 
National Convention? Surely, or you wouldn’t 
come the second time. 

This year you will get more than your money’s 
worth in the School of Photography alone, when 
such masters as M. J. Steffens, Frank Scott 
Clark, Julius Strauss and other prominent men 
in the profession will operate and produce the 
final results for your benefit. The majority 
will get experience out of the demonstrations 
in lighting, posing and finishing that it would 
be impossible to buy. Now what you want 
to know will be there, if you don’t find it, holler! 
The Convention is for you and for your informa- 
tion. 

The Convention Building is far superior to 
anything heretofore secured. Lecture Hall, 
School of Photography and Manufacturers and 
Dealers are located on the main floor, where all 
the latest designs in mounts, improvements in 
cameras, lenses and printing-papers will be 
cheerfully shown, where will be a gathering of 
men who know all there is to know at this time, 
and it is up to you to find this out. 

The Exhibition Hall is ideal in every respect, 
lighted by overhead light and the pictures from 
over 200 members will be hung on the vision- 
line. 

The first meeting and exhibition of work by 
the Federated Women Photographers of America, 
a Series of Practical Lectures and Talks on Art 
and Photography by eminent men of the country. 

An Exhibition of the latest inventions of the 
year, a $100.00 prize being offered for the most 
practical idea. 

Second session of the Congress of Photography 
with delegates present from all the Affiliated 
State Associations. 

Entertainment: The local Entertainment Com- 
mittee has decided upon the following entertain- 
ments for the Convention: 

Tuesday evening:— Grand reception to the 
Executive Committee at the Hotel Pfister. 


Music — Refreshments. 
Wednesday 
the ladies. 


morning — Coaching-Party for 








Wednesday evening — Theatre Party. The 
entire house has been secured. 

Thursday evening — Entertainment at Ravine 
Park, with no end of fun for everybody. 

Friday afternoon — Steamboat Excursion on 
Lake Michigan. 

Pay your dues in advance and save the annoy- 
ance of waiting in line at the box office, as it will 
materially lighten the burden of your treasurer. 

Now dig and get out of the Convention all 
there is in it. Make notes of the ideas, materials 
and processes, for these are the men that make 
Conventions, and these men make Conventions 
more successful. 

J. H. C. Evanorr, 
Secretary, P. A. of A. 


The New England Convention 
A Sensible View 


Wi1rH favorable reports coming forward almost 
daily from widely-scattered sections of our field, 
at this early date, it is wellnigh impossible to pre- 
sent any adequate forecast of the New England 
Convention. If we base our judgment on present 
indications, we shall be conservative and yet we 
would be forced to assume that it will be a well- 
attended and successful affair; if we base our 
judgment upon the advance movement, the 
constantly-increasing manifestation of interest, 
we shall hardly be radical and we would be 
forced to anticipate a large attendance and an 
enthusiastic session. 

Early in the year the State Vice-Presidents 
promised their able assistance, and the efforts 
they have put forth has given rise to a new 
conception of the Association’s possibilities. 
Photographers at large have been made to realize 
that true success lies with the individual member. 
One of the less populous states already reports 
a promise of entries which, if the ratio of increase 
maintains in the other states, will ensure a 
record-breaking exhibit from New England men. 

Some of our features will be unique from the 
fact of their being especially prepared for our 
members. Mr. CrouGHTON, who will handle 
the art-side of considerations, was with us last 
year and thereby gained a knowledge of our 
general needs in art-instruction. While his 
lecture will be to some extent elementary, in 
his personal criticisms he will not evade the 
“ high-art”’ analysis. 

In the preparation of his lecture Mr. CLAUDY 
has corresponded with many of our most success- 
ful photographers concerning their advertising- 
methods. His comments will be particularly 
direct and practical. Throughout his stay he 
has kindly consented to assist members by 
personal interview and advice. 

Mr. PHILLIPs, the man who is never satisfied 
with success, has made valuable as well as en- 
tertaining additions to his renowned lantern- 
slide lecture; in addition he has promised us a 
practical talk on “‘Common-sense Photography.” 
As an example of pure dynamics, a demonstration 
of the power of determination to do something, 
no one can afford to miss hearing Mr. Phillips. 
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Various committees are working constantly 
for additional attractions. The usual beautiful 
collection of loan-exhibits is expected. A large 
display of portraiture by the celebrated NICOLA 
PERSCHEID, through the courtesy of Mr. Wilfred 
A. French, will be a notable addition. The art- 
room will be open to the public one afternoon. 
Free tickets will be furnished members for 
distribution to friends and customers, and it is 
hoped that the 1910 exhibit will be viewed by 
more people than ever previously looked upon 
a Convention display in Boston. 

Several prominent photographers, outside of 
New England, have expressed their interest in 
and approval of the 1910 program, in some in- 
stances giving kind offers of assistance. Many 
of the Past Presidents and other leaders express 
renewed allegiance and support. Influences are 
already working to induce the 1911 to some other 
city. Briefly, the officers and committees will not 
cease their activities until the Convention doors 
are closed the last day; the Convention will be 
just as enthusiastic and beneficial as the members 
see fit to make it; opportunities are not lacking 
and no restrictions are imposed; every member 
in attendance will find plenty of benefits to 
acquire and numerous duties to fulfil. 

W. F. OLIVER, 
President, P. A. of N. E. 
June 1, I9To. 


Milwaukee an Assured Success 
SECRETARY EvANorF of the National Photog- 
raphers’ Association informed us that all the 
floor space at the Milwaukee convention was sold 
out by telegram early in April. This beats the 
record, and shows that Milwaukee will be a 
positive success and, in point of attendance, 
probably as great as the memorable Rochester 
convention of last year. 
Tasteful Convention-Buttons 
THE decorative emblems issued by the Na- 
tional Association, during the past twenty-five 
years or more, have been of varied artistic ex- 
cellence; but the one prepared for the forth- 





The Buttons — Actual Size 


coming convention, at Milwaukee, is a design 
at once artistic and distinctive. It represents 
the globe, in slightly convex form, surrounded 
by a band inscribed with the name of the Associa- 
tion and the place of meeting. It is issued in four 
colors. For the officers of the Association a gold 
button with green field in the hemisphere; for 
active members, gilt with blue field; the same, as 
a pin, for women members; for associate mem- 
bers, including photographic editors, silver 





with red field. Ladies, who are simply guests, 
wear a gilt pin with white field. This is a dec- 
oration which every delegate and every visitor 
will be proud to wear, not only at the conven- 
tion, but long after as a souvenir of a glorious 
and memorable occasion. 

The button issued by the Photographers’ 
Association of New England is no less original 
and attractive. It is of gold, in the form of 
a four-leafed clover, each leaf bearing an initial 
of the name of the Association, the figures of the 
current year being inscribed upon the first and 
fourth leaves. The one designed for use by 
women members is in the form of a pin. 


A Convention-Souvenir as Talisman 


Apropos of convention-buttons, souvenirs, etc., 
distributed at the National and some of the State 
Conventions, among the souvenirs issued by the 
Ansco Company, at the great Rochester con- 
vention, last year, was a copper coin the size 
of the old-fashioned American cent. These 
were freely distributed and many have been 
carried ever since as lucky coins. The editor 
of PHoTo-ErRA has carried his own ever since 
the day he received it, viz., July 19, 1909. It 
never left him and accompanied him on his 
European journey, last year. It is now nearly 
a vear since he has carried this lucky coin which 
has proved a real talisman, rendering him 
immune to dangers of all sorts, including hair- 
breadth escapes from speeding automobiles. 


Cash for Photographs 


Ir is the custom of PHoTo-ERA to publish, 
periodically, a list of absolutely trustworthy 
firms and individuals who offer to purchase 
photographs of a specialized character. Owing 
to the unpleasant notoriety received from ex- 
posure in PHoto-EraA of their methods, the 
unscrupulous searchers for photographs are far 
less numerous than formerly. Instead of adver- 
tising for photographs they prefer to negotiate 
directly with workers whose names they procure 
in various ways. 

If any subscriber should entertain the least 
doubt before he disposes of his photographs, he 
is welcome to consult the editor of this publica- 
tion. 

Below is a list of firms whose integrity is beyond 
question. 

The Musician, published by Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston, U. S. A. Musical subjects. 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, 
St. Louis. General subjects. 

Ensign Film Prize-Competition. General sub- 
jects. 

Kodak Advertising-Contest, for the year Igro. 
Open to the world. Prospectus with full details 
from Eastman Kodak Company or any Kodak 
dealer; also published in full in PHoto—Era of 
last April. 

Burr McIntosh regular monthly prize-contest. 

Round Robin Guild regular monthly prize- 
contest. 
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Photographic Affairs in England 


In connection with the Photographic Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, which was recently held in 
London, a Congress of Professional Photog- 
raphy was being organized by the Professional 
Photographers Association. It was the first 
of its kind in this country and it proved to be 
a complete success. The idea originated from 
Mr. Lang Sims, last year’s president of the 
Association, and the whole scheme was admirably 
carried through by him and the members of the 
committee. There was an exposition of photo- 
graphs in the congress-room by some of the lead- 
ing members of the association and a series of 
excellent lectures was arranged during the week, 
which were received with keen interest and 
enthusiasm by the members, many of whom 
had come a long distance in order to be present. 
Excellent good fellowship prevailed, many old 
acquaintances were renewed and new ones 
formed, and the general wish was expressed that 
a similar function be held at frequent intervals. 
The new president, Mr. William Gill, a worker 
whose name has long since become a household 
word in the photographic world, delivered a 
splendid address brimful with good ideas and 
useful suggestions. That expert on child- 
photography, Mr. Richard N. Speaight, spoke 
on his favorite subject of which he is /acile 
princeps, and his remarks were illustrated by a 
truly excellent set of lantern-slides. E. O. 
Hoppé pleaded for “Individuality in Portrait- 
ure.” Messrs. Turner, Gray and Ellis dem- 
onstrated the use of various systems of electric 
lighting in the studio and Mr. Gordon Chase 
had some interesting remarks to make on the 
reflex-camera as applied to studio-use. 

The new London Camera Club was inaugu- 
rated by a dinner in May, the success of which 
augurs well for its future prosperity. Excep- 
tionally fine premises have been secured with a 
studio, enlarging and workrooms replete with 
every modern convenience, a fine library-room 
containing scientific and general literature. 
The social element will be a feature of the club 
and billiard and card rooms will do much to 
foster conviviality and good fellowship. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations on photography and 
other interesting subjects will be given weekly, 
also elementary demonstrations — a most desir- 
able item in the program of any society — at 
frequent intervals. © 

In an address to students of the School of Art 
at Leeds Mr. McColl (the keeper of the Tate 
Gallery in London) recently attacked the in- 
clusion of photographs in the spring exhibition 
held in the Leeds Municipal Art Gallery. He 
asked the students to fight with all their power 
the terrible influence of photography and to 
insist on banishing from the public rooms any- 








To these 
bitter and apparently prejudiced remarks Mr. 
Alexander Keighley replied in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Yorkshire 


thing in the nature of a photograph. 


Photographic Union. He said, among other 
things: ‘“‘I was interested in comparing the worst 
of the paintings (which, according to Mr. Mc- 
Coll, were admissible) with the best of the 
photographs (which were not admissible) and 
I have no hesitation in saying emphatically 
that in art-feeling the balance was in favor of the 
photograph. If this is so, then only prejudice 
and preconceived opinions would give place to 
the one and deny a place to the other. It cannot 
be claimed for a moment that the bulk of so- 
called pictorial photographs is fine art, but that 
is not the point. The real question at issue is 
whether photography, in the most capable hands, 
may have any such claim.” 

The British pictorial photography section at 
the Japan-British Exhibition may be said to be 
the most representative one yet organized in 
England. The total number of pictures hung 
is only about 120, but they represent the best done 
in this country during the last few years. Well- 
known work is shown by Craig Annan, Will and 
Carine Cadby, Cockrane, Blake, Keighley, 
Arbuthnot, Hoppé and Read, the last-named 
one of our strongest new men. There are also 
some fine new pictures by Mortimer, Calland, 
Benington, de Meyer, Evans, Cavendish Morton 
— the last named’s contributions being always 
refreshingly original in style and treatment. 
Some of the other interesting contributors are 
Miss Willis, Arthur Marshall, Furley Lewis, 
Ward Muir, Charles Job, J. C. Warburg and 
J. H. Anderson. Besides the pictorial section 
there is a very interesting section devoted to 
scientific photography, and in a third room is a 
good display of trade and professional pictures. 
Of the many names familiar through their 
investigations and experiments in the field of 
scientific photography I can, of course, mention 
only a few. There is Martin Duncan who has 
made a special study of insects which carry 
disease to men and animals. There is Douglas 
English with his beautiful and, one might almost 
say, pictorial set of studies of small mammals. 
Oliver Pike, R. B. Lodge and the brothers 
Kearton show a series of bird and animal studies 
of profound interest. A most striking exhibit, 
also, is that of Dr. Hunter Workman, who shows 
telephoto-work done at a distance of ro miles. 
In the third section most of the leading photo- 
graphic manufacturers are represented and some 
of the photographic societies by collections of 
work from their members. There are only a 
few professionals showing in this section. 

I hope that my American friends will make 
a special effort to be well represented at our two 
big London shows. The exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society will open on August 
20, day of entry August 5. ‘“‘Sending-in day” 
for the London Salon of Photography has been 
fixed for Friday, August 26, the place of receiv- 
ing pictures being Bourlet & Co., Nassau Street, 
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W. The Salon will be held at the Fine Art 
Society, New Bond Street, one of the finest gal- 
leries in the metropolis, and will open Septem- 
ber 2. As wall space is limited, the highest 
possible standard of selection will be adopted, 
which will mean the high-water mark of perfec- 
tion to be found worthy a space in this select 
group. 
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Photographic Affairs in Germany 

TWENTY-FIVE years have passed since the 
K6nigliche Preussische Messbildanstalt at Berlin 
was founded. This is a government institution 
for the preservation of illustrated data of all 
classes of architecture and the fine and industrial 
arts, showing the absolutely correct measure- 
ments of the various dimensions, so that these 
pictures take the place of plans or designs ac- 
curately drawn to scale. During the first years 
of photography the possibility was neglected to 
derive or construct dimensions from a photograph, 
until in 1851 a French colonel used photography 
for obtaining geometric projections. Up to that 
time illustrations and measurements of historic 
monuments, bridges, buildings and other ar- 
chitectural subjects were made by hand — al- 
ways expensive and sometimes dangerous 
which operation is no longer practiced, thanks 
to the existence of the above Royal Photographic 
Institute, about which so little is known even in 
Germany. Here all necessary arrangements and 
special apparatus are provided, and clever 
operators taught to secure material of great 
value to the art-student and historian, and this 
by methods which cannot be surpassed. Now 
over 13,600 photographs, including 816 foreign 
views of 1200 buildings in 245 towns, are kept 
in the architectural archives. 

The photographic apparatus, accessories and 
materials are the very best procurable, so that 
the photographs obtained permit of a better study 
than an inspection of the buildings themselves. 
With a magnifying-glass one can study those 
prints just as well as the originals with an opera- 
glass. The supreme sharpness of the pictures 
permits a seven-time enlargement. Many of 
these are used, therefore, by universities and 
technical institutes as studying-material. Over 
one thousand of them are enlarged to 12 x I5 
centimeters (4 3-4 x 6 inches). Indeed, to these 
pictures is due the ever growing interest in the 
study of German art-documents; and not only 
German schools but foreign ones, chiefly Ameri- 
can, order large numbers of them for educational 
purposes. This institute is particularly useful 
in securing photographic records of all manner 
of repairs and reconstruction made necessary 
by disasters — fires, floods and earthquakes 
as from them new sets of architectural plans can 
be easily drawn. Also many lantern-slides have 





been made from these pictures, and many of 








them used at illustrated lectures in England and 
America. The products of this government in- 
stitute are known to the Berliners from the local 
Salon where they received the gold medal for art 
and science in 1892. Then they were shown 
at the International Amateur Exhibition in 
1896, and the great photographic shows of 1904 
and 1906. In 1893 the Messbildanstalt was 
represented at the World’s Fair, Chicago. In 
1900 it was awarded the bronze medal at Paris, 
and in 1907 the grand prize at St. Louis. At the 
Dresden Photographic Exposition, last summer, 
the Messbildanstalt won the highest award — 
the Diploma of Honor. Now the government 
of that nation where architectural art has 
reached its highest development — Italy — has 
entrusted this institute with the task of photo- 
graphing the historic ruins of Greek and Roman 
art at Rome. While art and architecture consti- 
tute the principal photographic work, other fields 
are also cultivated, viz., recording the dimensions 
of glaciers, the height of waves, dead and living 
fishes in water, internal conditions of the human 
organs with Roentgen rays, evidences of crime, 
etc. 

Among other items worthy of mention is a 
relatively new lens which has become quite 
popular. It is called the “‘Euryplan” and is 
made by a Berlin optical firm. This is a high- 
grade lens and protected by patent and trade- 
mark. PHoTO-ERA has described the Euryplan 
lens so well, that a detailed analysis from me is 
unnecessary. Suffice it to say, however, that 
the makers have brought out three series, in- 
cluding the F/4.5, which latter is, probably, the 
best and speediest double anastigmat made in 
Germany. All three series permit of an angle 
of 90 degrees. Here, again, the four collective 
lenses are made of one kind of glass, a sort which 
disperses colors very little in spite of its high 
refraction. This last series, and also the others 
of this make, are now much used by those 
amateurs who make a specialty of street-scenes, 
sporting-subjects and high-speed work. They 
are also used by portraitists and, last and not 
least, by press-photographers. 

This same firm has placed upon the market 
a new camera called ‘ Bildsicht” (Picture-View). 
It differs radically from any existing type and 
presents some rather sensational features. It 
combines the advantages of the usual types with 
several very valuable adjustments. It is, so 
to speak, a universal camera, being at once a 
newspaper-reflex, quick-focus and tripod camera. 
While with the first-mentioned type you focus 
the picture by means of a mirror, here you see 
it at the point where the plate is exposed. With 
a single movement one can open the camera and 
throw the lens at once into the desired focus. 
Upon opening the instrument vou see at once 
the picture sharp and correct as in nature, not 
upside down. Waiting for the right moment, 
and with a pressure, the exposure is made. At 
the same time the dry-plate has received a num- 
ber corresponding to that of the holder in order 
to avoid confusion when developing similar 
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subjects. You always know which plate has 
been exposed, and the developing and, conse- 
quently, wasting of unexposed plates, or mak- 
ing two pictures upon one plate, is now made an 
impossibility. The seeing of the picture re- 
minds you that you forgot to wind up the shutter 
or to draw the slide. You always behold your 
negligence, which saves you expense. While 
formerly the focal-plane shutter began to develop 
its full speed when making the actual exposure, 
in our case the shutter has already covered a 
distance equal to the width of the plate and then 
passes over the plate itself at full speed. With 
one pressure the lens can be put upon the infinity 
point, automatically. Further focusing for near 
subjects is done by sliding out the base. All 
kinds of lenses can be used from go to 300 
millimeters focus. The plate-holder is only 3 
millimeters thick, thus thinner and lighter than 
other types. Plates as well as cut films can be 
employed. The focusing-screen is thrown auto- 
matically into focus when winding up the shutter 
and displaced when working the shutter, so you 
see the picture up to the very last moment. A 
quick-focus attachment is provided and also 
double extension. The shutter can be worked 
at a speed of 1/4000 second, it is claimed. When 
making time-exposures the slot is open the full 
width. The whole is built as a camera, or as 
an attachment to be fixed to any ordinary ap- 
paratus. In the latter case its weight is 700 
grams (about 21-2 oz.); in the former, 1250 
grams (about 4 1-2 oz.) fora gx 12 cm. size 
(3 1-2 x 4 3-4 inches). The camera is protected 
by numerous native and foreign patents and has 
become the object of intense interest, chiefly 
among amateurs. 


There’s Money in It 


Apropos of PHoTO-ERA’s suggestion, ex- 
pressed in the last issue, that a certain class of 
amateurs take up photography professionally, it 
is interesting to note that the matter has set 
workers a-thinking. Several have written for 
advice intending to make a change favorable 
to photographic interests. 

Among the first to inform us of his entry into 
the professional ranks is Mr. Winfred M. Snell, 
a prominent member of the Boston Camera Club 
and, until recently, identified with a local optical 
firm. He is established as photographer and 
photo-finisher at Southport, Maine, a popular 
seaside resort, with abundant opportunities for 
the right man to be busy and make money. 
Mr. Snell isthat man. There are many chances, 
as good and better, all over the country. 


Camera-Work for Profit 


WorkKErRs do not realize how many rare oppor- 
tunities they miss to photograph subjects of a 
telling nature which may also have a commercial 
value. The advertising-pages of PHOTO-ERA 


constantly present opportunities to utilize photo- 
graphs of this character, and enterprising workers 
should familiarize themselves with the needs of 
The pic- 


such reliable firms and individuals. 








tures mostly in demand are for advertising-pur- 
poses and comprise musical subjects, beautiful 
children, heads of pretty women, animal-studies, 
genre, aquatic and athletic subjects and pictures 
that tell a story. But it is important to remem- 
ber that in every case where a photograph of an 
individual — whether child or adult — is to be 
used in a commercial way, the fact must be 
clearly stated to, and permission be obtained 
from, the sitter or, in the case of a child, the 
parent or guardian. This is imperative. 


Detroit Camera Club 


A CAMERA Club has been organized at Detroit, 
Mich., known as the Detroit Camera Club. 
Several camera-enthusiasts met at the Detroit 
Museum of Art and set forth plans for the or- 
ganization. A committee was chosen to draft a 
Constitution and By-Laws; and another meeting 
was called at which they were discussed and the 
Club was formally organized. The following 
officers were elected: W. B. Wilcox, President; 
C. L. Warren, Vice-President; Harold Collins, 
Treasurer; C. J. Schauer, Secretary. 

The members engaged in an outing the follow- 
ing Sunday and many pictures were made. A 
subject was chosen and it was photographed 
by each member from the point of view he 
preferred. 

The success of the Club is evident from the 
great interest, spirit and enthusiasm thus far 
made manifest. Club-Rooms with dark-rooms 
and all of the necessary equipment will be ob- 
tained as soon as possible. Correspondence 
with other Clubs is solicited; address the Secre- 
tary, 28 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The circulation of the Portfolio has created 
great interest among the members of the Detroit 
Camera Club. Each member is allowed to keep 
it in his possession three days, after which time 
he passes it along to the next person on the list. 
It contains several prints of great merit. 

The Club is now in its own handsomely- 
furnished quarters situated at 6 Adams Avenue 
W. and prospects for a good future are cer- 
tain. May 10 was the opening night and a 
very pleasant evening was spent in smoking 
and listening to good speakers. An exhibition 
of the work of the Club is planned for the 
fall to be held in the Detroit Museum of Art. 


Brooklyn Awards 

At the twentieth annual exhibition, Depart- 
ment of Photography, Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, one hundred thirty-three 
prints were shown by twenty-seven members. 
The work was all pictorial of a high order and 
included several prints of especia] interest by 
Anthony Fiala, the noted Arctic explorer. 
Awards were made as follows: First Prize and 
Silver Cup, Wm. Elbert Macnaughtan; Second 
Award, R. L. Randall; Third Award, Jas. E. 
Underhill; Honorable Mention: Richard M. 
Coit, James M. Edsall, William T. Knox, 
Horace E. Stout, W. R. Thompson, Wm. H. 
Zerbe. 
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American Federation of Photographic 
Societies 

THE Annual Meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Photographic Societies was held on 
Saturday, May 7, 1910, at the Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio. The meeting was well attended 
and the delegates were highly pleased with the 
success of the Sixth Salon and the conduct of the 
affairs of the Federation during the past year. 
All expenses were met and a substantial balance 
remains in the hands of the Treasurer. 

It was decided to eliminate all foreign exhibits 
from the Seventh Salon and make it purely 
American, as the name implies. The number 
of frames hung will not exceed two hundred, 
and the standard will be raised to meet the 
standards of the highest art-critics. 

Desiring the support of all photographic 
journals equally, it was decided not to designate 
any one publication as the official organ. Here- 
after all work submitted for the jury must be sent 
framed, except from points west of Denver. 
The Hanging-Committee will frame western 
prints economically at the cost of the Entrant. 

The following officers were re-elected: George 
W. Stevens, President; John F. Jones, Vice- 
President; George W. Beatty, Treasurer; 
C. C. Taylor, Secretary (all of Toledo, O.); 
Wm. A. Rheinheimer, Historian. (St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

President Stevens will deliver an address 
during the National Convention of the Profes- 
siona! Photographers Association, at Milwaukee, 
in July, on “The Place of Photography In 
Art.” Upon request fifty of the best prints 
from the Sixth Salon will be exhibited in the 
Convention Hall. 

The following motion prevailed :— 

That the thanks of the Federation be extended 
to the retiring and incoming officers, for the 
notable success they have made of the affairs of 
the Federation; and that we, collectively and 
individually, and for our clubs, pledge our con- 
tinued and increased support to the end that the 
succeeding two years may be still more successful. 


The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 

RECOGNIZING photography as one of the 
mediums of expression in art, The Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy will hold an exhibition of photog- 
raphy in the Albright Art Gallery in November, 
IgIo. 

To ensure the best possible representation, 
the arrangements have been placed in the hands 
of that organization which has done the most to 
promote this particular branch of art — The 
Photo-Secession. 

The exhibition will be of an international 
character, comprising, in addition to the work 
of America, some of the best prints that have 
been made in England, Austria, Germany and 
France. It will be retrospective, but also rep- 
resentative of the latest work. 

Its distinguishing characteristic will be the 
Group System. Thus, in the first place, it will 








include the representation of a number of In- 
dividual Exhibitors, selected by the Photo- 
Secession; the work of each being shown in 
separate groups by means of the ‘alcove 
method” of hanging. Secondly, the aggregate 
of the prints from each of the Foreign Countries 
will be similarly displayed in separate groups. 
Thirdly, there will be a_ group-exhibit of the 
work of Americans who hitherto have not had 
the opportunity of being adequately represented 
in an important exhibition. 

Those, desirous of exhibiting in the last- 
named open section, are requested to send their 
prints, unframed, express prepaid, to 291 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, where they will be 
judged by the Photo-Secession. All prints for 
this class must be delivered to the above address 
before September 10. The selection will be 
governed by the principle of Independent Vision 
and Quality of Rendering. To eliminate ac- 
cidental successes, each exhibitor in this section 
must be represented by at least three examples. 
In the case of selected prints, the express charges 
will be refunded by the Albright Art Gallery, 
which also will defray the expense of returning 
them to their respective owners. 

Any further information that is desired may 
be obtained by addressing ‘‘The Photo-Seces- 
sion. 


Boston Camera Club 


THE annual exhibition of this club was held 
May 8 to 21, and was the best for many years. 
It was arranged along new lines and reflects 
great credit on the committee in charge. Seventy- 
one prints were shown, of high and uniform 
excellence. Aside from this, many of the pictures 
manifested true artistic feeling and a correct 
knowledge of the principles of composition. In 
several instances an uncommon degree of 
pictorial expression was attained, in sheer beauty 
equaling the best things ever seen on the walls 
of the club. Of these some received recognition; 
others none whatever. The idea of forming two 
rival factions, the Red Camp and the Blue 
Camp — thus bringing out, so far as possible, 
the best talent of the members — was a good one 
as proved by the admirable results achieved. 
Instead of determining the best prints by a jury, 
the matter was settled by a popular ballot, each 
member present voting for pictures of his in- 
dividual choice. This plan appeared to afford 
general satisfaction, although a jury composed 
of wholly disinterested persons might have 
reached a different verdict. But, in the main, 
the popular vote was a just one. Suitable 
ribbons were attached to the following pictures: 
Landscapes — First prize, “The Old Mill- 
Pond,’ F. A. Saunderson; second, ‘Autumn 
Sunset,’”’ Charles O. Dexter; third, “ Across the 
Marsh,” Herman Corbett. Portraits — First 
prize, ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. K.,’’ Gurdon R. Fisher; 
second, ‘‘Grace,” Mrs. M. P. Kimball; third, 
“Miss R.,’’ Miss Elsie Whittemore. Genre — 
First prize, ‘‘ Pictures in the Flames,’”’ Edward W. 
Boyd; second, ‘* Le Cygne,’’ Howard S. Adams; 
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third, “‘Spring Sunshine,’ Miss Sarah J. Eddy. 
Marines — First prize, ‘Off Nahant,” E. H. 
Washburn; second, ‘‘A Scottish Headland,” 
F. R. Fraprie; third, ‘Sunset at Hampton 
Roads,”’ Wm. L. Manson. 

A landscape, by Mrs. Walter K. Menns, 
charmed by the simple beauty of the subject, 
true poetic feeling and artistic treatment. “ Early 
Morning Mist,’”’ by C. F. Clarke, one of the few 
prints leaning towards the impressionistic style, 
was admirable in its interpretive quality. ‘Snow 
and Moonlight,’’ by Albert E. Schaaf, was in- 
tensely realistic and narrowly missed being the 
strongest picture in the collection. Other note- 
worthy prints that failed to obtain a majority 
vote were, ‘“‘ Through the Pines,” by O. R. Perry; 
“Torcello,”’ by J. P. Loud; “‘ Winter Moonlight,” 
by L. T. Clapp; “Near Etretat,’’ by Charles 
Peabody; ‘‘The Jersey,” by Walter K. Menns; 
‘*A Shady Pond,” by Horace K. Pearson, and 
“The Parkway in Autumn,” by Phil M. Riley. 


Pittsburgh Academy 

At the Annual Meeting of the Photographic 
Section of The Academy of Science and Art of 
Pittsburgh, held on Tuesday evening, May Io, 
1g10, the following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: O. C. Reiter, President; 
R. D. Bruce, Vice-President; Frank L. Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Brady W. Stewart, Lan- 
tern-Slide Director; H. F. Walbridge, Print- 
Director. 

Executive Committee: O. C. Reiter, Frank L. 
Miller, Norman S. Woolridge, Charles E. 
Minnemeyer, C. E. Postlethwaite. 

The Pittsburg Society is a member of the 
American Lantern-Slide Interchange, and The 
Camera-Club Print-Interchange and _ expects 
to work with renewed vigor in all lines in the 
coming year. 


Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 

THE ninth annual exhibition of the Wilkes- 
Barre Camera Club, which closed on May 16, 
while showing a marked lack of coOperation on 
the part of outside exhibitors, was unquestionably 
the most successful thus far held. 

The regulation adopted last year by the Club, 
requiring an entry-fee, while meeting with the 
hearty approval of many broad-minded workers, 
aroused a storm of protest amusing in its energy 
from others. The conduct of an exhibition is, 
however, a serious question and the Club stands 
committed to this rule until other and more 
effective regulations are framed. 

Art photography, for the sake of art, is a big 
proposition and its limitations are quite as 
insistent as its possibilities, while the need of 
critical judgment is an absolute necessity to any 
healthy advancement. It, therefore, seems just, 
from the Club standpoint, that the expense 
necessarily incurred in securing competent 
judges, in addition to other items usually more 
than sufficient to tax a club’s resources, should 
be apportioned among those who have the ad- 
vancement of photographic art at heart. When 








the Wilkes-Barre exhibitions become self-sustain- 
ing there will be no need of further discussion of 
this point. 

To return to the exhibition, in itself: it was 
gratifying to note the increase in work showing 
definite purpose and individuality and _ the 
absence of far-fetched efforts to realize tonal 
effects that require the aid of color to suggest 
adequately their intent. 

Beyond all this, the strong evidence of an 
awakening to the charm of familiar and so-called 
commonplace surroundings (the conditions that 
appeal only to the trained observation and the 
true art feeling), was most encouraging. 

These evidences of sincere effort and broaden- 
ing vision speak well for the future of the Club, 
and go far in justifying the opinion expressed 
by the judge, Sidney Allen: that the Wilkes- 
Barre Camera Club was one of the three leading 
camera clubs of America. 

Award-certificates were made in the order that 
the judge selected them as follows: “‘Summer 
Landscape,”’ W. H. Evans; ‘“‘ Woman with Hoe,” 
R. S. Kauffman; ‘Portrait of Miss S.,’’ Louis 
Mendel; “Rainy Day,” S. H. Gilbert (this print 
also won the Club Cup for the best picture of a 
rainy day, a club contest); “Melancholy Day,” 
L. T. Mead; “‘Snow and Mist,’ L. T. Mead; 
“Indian Summer,”’ Geo. W. Leach, Jr.; ‘“ Faith- 
ful Helper,” R. L. Litch; “Cripple Creek,” 
O. C. Hillard, and ‘‘ Dusk,” R. S. Kauffman. 


A Notable One-Man Show 


As our English correspondent, Mr. E. O. 
Hoppé, F. R. P. S., made no reference in his 
London letter to a recent exhibition of his work 
at the Royal Photographic Society, we beg leave 
to quote from the London Morning Post: 
“Mr. Hoppé limits himself to portraiture. His 
pictures are small in size and fine in detail, yet 
he makes a very strong appeal not only to experts, 
but also to the general run of the photographers 
of today. Mr. Hoppé’s work is distinctly in- 
dividual; the man speaks to us through the me- 
dium of his sitters and yet in such a way that the 
sitter is everything and Hoppé only his inter- 
preter. Perhaps versatility is the strongest 
feature in these portraits. Look around the col- 
lection, and you will find no repetition either in 
pose or scheme of light and shade. The massing 
and spacing of the different subjects is quite 
distinct. He seems to see in each sitter, who 
is presented to his camera, an interesting charac- 
ter to be elucidated as well as a pictorial problem 
to be solved, and this seems to us to show what 
there is in the man, since he readily responds to 
the call of the model and refuses to put him into 
stereotyped poses or into the mould of his own 
preconceived ideas. He freely allows the sitters 
to impress themselves, so to speak, upon the 
plate; he is not their master, but their interpre- 
ter. Take such a portrait, for example, as Dr. 
Parkyn. Those who know Dr. Parkyn will no 
need to be reminded of the inherent strength, 
virility and intellectuality of the man, and to 
see in Mr. Hoppé’s portrait how the strength and 
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brooding brain of the administrator and organizer 
has been expressed for us. It is well known to 
photographers that ardor for pictorialism often 
is used as a cloak to cover a deficient technique. 
Hoppé, on the other hand, is a born technician. 
His mechanical work in these pictures is well- 
nigh faultless. There are only three keys or sets 
of tones presented in these portraits, and this 
serves to give a homogeneous appearance to the 
collection. There are the very high-keyed light 
gray prints, the dark gray or black set, and the 
sepia platinotvpes. In no case has the key 
chosen been inappropriate to the character and 
tvpe of the sitter. Mr. Hoppé is too good an 
artist to make this mistake, and his sympathy 
with his work too keen to allow him to do so. 
His knowledge of and attention to tonal render- 
ing is also one of his distinguishing features. 
The importance of this it is difficult to exaggerate, 
and it may be truly said that no worker who 
neglects this study can succeed, for the tones are 
the picture. 

While over sixty daily and weekly London 
papers contain full and favorable notices of Mr. 
Hoppé’s exhibition, the J//ustrated London New 
paid the artist an unusual honor, by issuing a 
special supplement, with sixteen superb repro- 
ductions, devoted to his show. 


Convention of the P. P. S. of Penn. 

THE Fourteenth Annual Meeting (the third 
under the new constitution) of the Professional 
Photographers Society of Pennsylvania was 
held at the Plastic Club, May 3, 1910. Meeting 
was called to order by Vice-President’ G. W. 
Harris at 10.30 a.m. 

The opening address by Ex-President R. W. 
Phillips. Owing to his absence on account of 
sickness President W. H. Rau’s address was read 
by the Secretary. 

Address by Mr. H. Holden on the regrettable 
absence of President W. H. Rau. On motion 
of Mr. Holden, and seconded by Mary Carnell, 
a collection was taken and proceeds invested in 
flowers as a token of esteem for President W. H. 
Rau. 

On motion of Mr. Peoski a Ways and Means 
Committee was appointed better to finance the 
Society. The following were appointed: Mes- 
srs. Phillips, Kemp, Hensel and Henry. 

The Vice-President then appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee: Messrs. Kellberg, 
Schriever and Phillips; annual meet-committee: 
Schriever, Brown, Kellberg; section-exhibit and 
salon-honors: Henry, Hornbaker and Goldman; 
resolution-committee: Leavy, Hornbaker and 
Bachrach. On motion the meeting adjourned. 


MAY 4, IgIo. 

Adjourned Meeting was called at 10:30 a.m. 

Report of Committee: Ways and Means Com- 
mittee report accepted and adopted. 

Then followed an interesting business talk by 
Mr. G. W. Harris and several members were 
called upon to give their experience on various 
ways to secure business. After this subject was 
thoroughly discussed, Mr. C. Yarnall Abbott 











gave an interesting talk on photography from 
the amateur’s view-point. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

May 5, IgIo. 

Adjourned meeting called to order at 
10:30 a.m., Vice-President G. W. Harris presi- 
ding. Committee reports as follows: 

Section-exhibition and salon honors report 
accepted and adopted. 

On motion, chairman of each section and sec- 
retary of state section, to manage the exhibits. 
Seconded and carried. 

Annual Meet: Change in constitution, Article 
7, under head of meetings. Accepted. 

The ammendment to Article 10, referred back 
to Committee to lay over until next year. 

Treasurer’s report for 1909 Convention 
accepted. It was moved and carried that report 
should be published. 

It was moved and carried that the publishing 
of the Pennsylvania Photographer be left in 
hands of the state officers and to issue a conven- 
tion-number. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Letters from the executive board of the P. A. of 
A. were read and thoroughly thrashed out. 

It was moved and carried that the P. P.S. of 
Penn., affiliate as a section with the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of America. Delegates to 
the Congress of Photography were instructed 
to urge that the dues of non-affiliate photogra- 
phers be greater than photographers affiliated 
with section and state-organizations. 

Nomination-committee made the following 
report: Officers for the ensuing year—President, 
Wm. H. Rau, Philadelphia; 1st Vice-President, 
Wm. S. Ellis, Philadelphia; 2d Vice-President, 
E. W. Brown, Beaver; Treasurer, W. G. Gold- 
man, Reading; Secretary, E. Cooper, Chester; 
It was moved and carried that the Secretary 
cast the ballot. 

Mr. F. C. Ives was then introduced and a very 
interesting talk and exhibition on color-photog- 
raphy, Tripax System. On motion he was given 
a vote of thanks. Mr. Pirie MacDonald of 
New York gave an interesting talk on “ Success” 
from the point of professional achievement and 
financial remuneration. On conclusion he was 
given a rising vote of thanks. Resolution- 
committee then made report: It was moved and 
carried that the place to hold next convention 
be left to the executive officers. Al! committees 
were discharged with thanks and on motion the 
meeting adjourned. 





H. R. Port, 


Secretary, 
The Age of Photo-Era Magazine 


IN comparison with some of its cotemporaries, 
PHoTo-ERA has not been very long established. 
Two years ago this publication celebrated its 
tenth anniversary — although, owing to a recent 
slight misunderstanding, it was credited with a 
very much longer existence. The editor recently 
ordered two tickets to a theater performance and, 
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as is not unusual, the clerk in the box-office was 
hurried and made a mess of the telephone-call. 
The results of his undue haste appeared later. 
When calling for the tickets, thirty minutes be- 
fore the rising of the curtain, the editor was in- 
formed that the tickets had been disposed of. A 
spirited discussion arose, but it proved futile to 
the inquirer. The manager was appealed to. 
This functionary carefully looked over the 
various envelopes containing tickets to be called 
for. At last he discovered the two seats reserved 
for PHoTO-ERA, They had not been sold. Not 
being a photographer, or familiar with matters 
photographic, the clerk had marked the en- 
velope according to his imperfect understanding 
of the telephone-message; viz., “‘Mr. Finch, 
Editor of Forty-Year Magazine.” 








BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be jur- 
nished by us at the lowest market-prices. 




















PHOTOCHEMIE, by Joh. Plotnikow, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with fifteen diagrams. Large 8vo. 
Price, paper covers, Marks 7.50 ($1.80). Halle 
a. S.: Wilhelm Knapp, 1910. 

This is emphatically one of the most important 
and illuminating contributions to the literature 
of photo-chemistry. The author is professor 
of chemistry at the imperial University of Mos- 
cow and ranks high as an authority in this de- 
partment of science. While neither a hand nor 
instruction-book, this work affords a lucid and 
brief survey of the entire field of chemistry and 
should engage the attention of every one in- 
terested in the science. According to the author, 
the work is suggestive more than instructive. 
Part I is devoted to light and its chemical com- 
position; Part II to reactionary processes of light. 
Throughout it refers to virtually every name, 
of every land, identified with medieval or 
modern science — nearly five hundred in number 
— that has rendered even the smallest service in 
the interests of photo-chemistry. Every known 
chemical substance is referred to and, in nearly 
every case, the name of its discoverer is given. 
The work, although printed in the German 
language, will appeal to every student of physics. 
LEXICON FUR PHOTOGRAPHIE und Reproduk- 

tionstechnik. Edited by Prof. G. H. Em- 

merich. Part I. 480 pages, 10 1-2 x 61-2 

inches. Profusely illustrated with diagrams 

and half-tone engravings. Price, paper covers, 

5 Marks; parts I and II, ro Marks; cloth, 

12.50 Marks. Vienna: A. Hartleben. 

The above-named publication represents in 
dictionary-form a reference-book on photography 
of which Volume I, the first half, has been re- 
cently published. Its aim is to furnish the Ger- 
man reader with complete and_ trustworthy 
information on all matters pertaining to the 
practice of photography. Volume I seems to 


justify the claims made by the publisher, but, 
like most specialized lexicons and encyclopedias, 
the present work has defects — principally those 
of omission. These are mostly biographical and 
do not seriously affect the importance of the 
publication. Our American readers will be 
glad to know that such distinguished Americans, 
as W. B. Bolton, Dr. Draper and Carey Lea, are 
adequately represented. It is to be regretted, 
however, that in his effort to compress informa- 
tion, the editor has allotted but scant space to the 
ozobrome process, daylight portrait-studio equip- 
ment, etc. On the whole, however, he has shown 
excellent judgment in dealing with the great 
multiplicity of photographic matters, and the 
complete work deserves the attention of every 
worker conversant with the German language. 

An eminently valuable feature of Volume I 
consists of the half-tone illustrations which are 
numerous, accurate and well executed. Pre- 
ceding the text-pages is a series of folded inserts 
devoted to the historical and scientific branches 
of photography, viz : portraits of distinguished 
contemporary workers; astral photography; 
the modern studio; the development of the por- 
trait-camera; the evolution of the hand-camera; 
the use of etching-tools; the application of electric 
light to portraiture; the various stages of lens- 
manufacture; color-photography, etc. These, 
together with those liberally distributed through- 
out the letter-press, show discriminative judg- 
ment. The text-pages are printed in large, clear 
Roman type. Volume II is promised in a few 
months, and the complete work will constitute a 
very useful book of reference. 


KILMENY OF THE ORCHARD. L. M. Mont- 
gomery. Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 

Every one, whatever his occupation, likes 
to break away from the routine of his daily life 
and talk and read about wholly extraneous mat- 
ters. Any photographer, wishing thus to lose 
himself for a restful hour, will do well to take 
up this new novel by Miss Montgomery. This 
delightful book cannot fail to please any reader 
who enjoys a clean, wholesome, well-written 
story. The scene is laid in Prince Edward 
Island, and the characters are so vividly and 
charmingly portrayed, that we lay the volume 
down with a sigh —as though we had parted 
from living and well-loved friends. 


How and Why 

THIs is the title of an interesting little booklet 
which the amateur should add to his collection 
of photographic literature. Besides being a 
plea for compact Tabloid chemicals it presents 
a considerable amount of valuable information 
about exposure and development. A _ request 
to Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 35 Thirty-third 
Street, New York City, will bring a copy. 

ie: 

Verily, J say unto you, one * best ever’’ from 

the buyer ts worth a hundred from the manu- 


Sacturer. — ADVERTISERS ALMANACK. 
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It Is the Best 

PHoTo-ERA is pleased to invite attention to 
the advertisement in this issue of a strictly high- 
class article for use in the studio dressing-room 
and the home. It is the White Rose Glycerine 
Soap — one of the famous No. 4711 specialties, 
Among its numerous admirers is an eminent 
American publisher, a notably severe critic, 
who declares that No. 4711 is perfection in soap- 
making and cordially endorses all the high claims 
made for it by its manufacturers. This opinion 
is voiced by all who use this popular article. 


The Finest Watch in the World 

It is a well-known fact that until recently, 
when skilled and conscientious workmanship was 
sacrificed to mere pecuniary gain, several makes 
of American watches were universally ac- 
knowledged as among the finest in the world. 
Certain American manufacturers are living on 
their past high reputation and putting out a very 
inferior product. Cheapness rather than quality 
seems to be the rule. A high protective tariff 
supported by provisions, unfair if not ruinous 
to honest foreign manufacturers, has wrought 
havoc with the splendid watch-industry of 
Switzerland. 

It is, therefore, all the more gratifying to 
realize that there is, at least, one American 
watch concern which has pursued an honorable 
course throughout and maintained a_ high 
standard of workmanship and reliability of its 
products, unsurpassed, and that has won for 
them the admiration of every unprejudiced 
connoisseur. In fact, this make of watch is 
recommended by several large railroad corpora- 
tions to its employees as the best time-keeper 
made in America. PHOTO-ERA not only voices 
this opinion most heartily, but believes it to be 
actually the finest of all watches produced at the 
present time. It refers to the Hamilton Watch. 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 


OwING to the growth of this well-known firm’s 
business in this country, the New York offices 
have been removed from 45 Lafayette Street 
to 35, 37 and 39 West 33d Street near Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The high quality 
of their Tabloids and other specialties has gained 
for them world-wide fame. 

Ansco Cameras for 1910 

Users of roll-film who desire new cameras 
should not forget the Ansco boxes and folding 
cameras of all sizes described in the latest 
catalog of Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y 
They are well and attractively constructed, 
compact and convenient to use. They take 
Ansco or any other film or may be fitted with 
plate-adapters. 





Ralph Harris & Company 


THis firm has opened a branch office at 108 
Fulton Street, New York, for the benefit of its 
patrons, who are not conveniently located to 
order from the main office in Boston. All orders 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Strictly Pure Chemicals 


ALTHOUGH the photographic chemicals made 
today are generally pure, there are some makes 
which are standard on account of their constant 
and uniform purity and excellence. Such are the 
products of the Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company, of Philadelphia, a firm that still 
maintains the enviable reputation among manu- 
facturing chemists which it has enjoyed for half 
acentury. Every reader of PHoTo—ERA should 
make it a point to ask his dealer to supply him 
with P-W-R brand of chemicals, for they are 
the best that can be manufactured. He should 
also send to the makers for a handy list of chemi- 
cals which will be sent gratis on application. 

The Latest Record Plate 


THE Record Dry-Plate Company, of Abing- 
ton, Mass., has recently put on the market its 


best product —the High-Speed Plate. This 
new emulsion combines speed and _ softness 


in an eminent degree and is well adapted to 
high-grade portraiture. The price is the same 
as the other Record brands, viz., Jow. These 
plates are distributed by G. Gennert, Chicago; 
G. W. Willoughby and G. Gennert, New York; 
Ralph Harris & Co., Boston, and the makers. 


Bausch & Lomb Catalog 


THE new Bausch & Lomb _ photographic 
catalog which has just reached us, is the hand- 
somest one thus far issued by that company; 
indeed, all its publications are highly meritorious. 

The cover is a pleasing design of a conven- 
tionalized landscape seen through a window. 
The colors are quiet and harmonious, and the 
book is artistic as is befitting a photographic 
catalog exploiting only the highest grade of 
lenses and accessories. 

The careful and consistent plan upon which 
it has been built is so well carried out as to reflect 
credit alike upon authors and printers. 

It is profusely illustrated with fine half-tone 
engravings of subjects of the most varied kinds 
which will appeal to all interests. 

An historical sketch of lenses, a glossary of 
photographic terms and tables showing Angle 
of View, Depth of Focus, Exposure and Shutter- 
Speeds make the book unusually valuable. 

Bausch & Lomb would like to place a copy 
of this new catalog in the hands of every person 
interested in high-grade photographic equip- 
ments, and to this end invite requests. 











The Defender Tipster 


THE Defender Photo-Supply Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has recently issued the fifth edition 
of its instruction-book, ‘‘The Tipster.” This 
little volume deals fully with Defender products 
and their manipulation, and we advise every one 
interested in photography to send for a copy, 
which will be sent free on application. The 
booklet is gotten up in very neat form, is at- 
tractively illustrated, and the instructions it 
contains are very complete and to the point. 


Photoisms 


WE welcome to the field of photographic 
journalism this new monthly dated June, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, and published by Kahn & Co., opticians, 
194 Broadway, New York City. The first issue 
contains a greater amount of practical informa- 
tion than most similar house-organs and _ this 
fact speaks well for its popularity. 


Local Post-Cards 


THE local view-card is the card that never 
goes out of style. Other cards have their day 
and are forgotten, but the local view is the back- 
bone of the business—the cause of the business, 
in fact. The National Colortype Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is turning out better cards 
every vear, and increasing its output as fast as 
it can install suitable machinery. 


It can now deliver its high-grade hand- 
colored cards in two to three weeks. Samples 


will be sent gladly, if you mention PHOTO-ERA. 
Beautiful Plate-Quality 


Or the wealth and variety of prints we are 
constantly receiving from al! over the world, 
an exquisite post-card of spring-flowers in a 
cut-glass vase made on the Hammer plate 
proclaims in emphatic manner the element of 
quality. The picture is eminently artistic and 
the delicacy of the full scale of gradations is 
remarkable. 


A Good Business Opportunity 


ACCORDING to an advertisement in this issue 
there is an unusually good opportunity for the 
right man to purchase a lucrative studio in a 
thrivins Michigan town. Inquiry reveals the 
information that the sole reason for selling out 
is ill health, which compels the owner to go 
abroad with his family. The studio with all its 
appurtenances is free of debt of any kind. This 
is an important thing to know in buying a studio. 


A Popular College 


THE photo-engraving section of the Illinois 
College of Photography at Effingham, IIL., 
numbers several foreigners among its students. 
Among these is Mr. Georges Saenz, placed there 
by the government of Guatemala, C. A., for a 
complete course in plain engraving and three- 
color work. At the completion of his studies 


Mr. Saenz will take charge of a government 
bureau of engraving in his native country. 









Photo-Chemical Specialties 

““KWALITY Kounts,”’ states the booklet issued 
by the Photo-Crafts Shops of Racine and 
Kenosha, Wis., and we believe this may be 
truly said of the interesting things this same 
booklet describes. Many and varied they are, 
and every oneof vital interest to all photog- 
raphers. Send for a copy at once 


A New Graflex Catalog 


THE little cut below shows but imperfectly the 
attractiveness of the Graflex catalog for 1910. 
And the pages within are even more attractive 
than is the cover. Reflecting-cameras for ama- 
teur and professional, from the No. O Gra- 


phic, 1 5-8 x 2 1-2, to the Press Graflex, 5 x 7, Or 
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GRAFLEX | 


Naturalist’s Graflex, 4 x 5, supply almost every 
demand of photographic work for pleasure or 
profit. No one who desires to photograph 
rapidly moving objects or enjoy the comfort of 
watching the full-size upright image of the subject 
up to the moment of exposure can afford to 
neglect to examine this interesting catalog, a 
copy of which will be sent upon request by the 
Folmer & Schwing Div., Eastman Kodak Co. 


The Imperial Handbook 


THE Imperial dry-plate, a favorite in England, 
is fast finding favor this side of the Atlantic. 
G. Gennert, New York City, the sole American 
agent, is rapidly creating a steady demand for 
Imperial goods and the new handbook just 
issued will aid him materially. Any reader who 
is interested should send for a copy, which will 
be found entertaining, attractive and highly 
instructive 
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The Agfa Formula-Book pected for the price. The Filmplate, the Pony 
ae : Premo No. 7 and the Premo View-Camera may F 
THis handy volume of one hundred and; é . ‘ae ie hi 
: tainly fill eae ttn justly be considered de /uxe outfits in their y 
ea a Se eo Se Soe y 
twenty-two pages certainly fh i long-le L respective classes. , 


Not voluminous like the annuals, this book is just 
what its name implies — a manual for reference A New Home for Schering & Glatz 
when compounding solutions. In it are found 
formule for all the plates, films and papers 
commonly found in the American market, well 
classified and indexed, as well as many useful 
formule of a miscellaneous nature. George L. 
Barrows, who compiled this information, may 
well take pride in his efforts. Published by 
Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New York 
City. Price 50 cents. 


AFTER forty-three years of uninterrupted 
business in the same section of Maiden Lane, 
New York City, the firm of Schering & Glatz 
announces its removal on July Ist, to the five- 
story building at No. 150-152 Maiden Lane. 

This building, which was acquired last year 
by the sole proprietor of the firm, Mr. C. F. 
Stiefel, is at present being thoroughly remodelled 
and upon completion will be entirely occupied 
A Tank Developer for the Trade by Schering & Glatz. To our older readers, the 
Schering Chemical Works, of which Schering & 
Glatz are the sole U. S. representatives, will 
be best known as the original manufacturers of 
pyro developer, while old and young, profes 
sionals and amateurs alike, who have not as 
vet become acquainted with the more recent 
photographic specialties of this progressive 
concern, are invited, when in the city, to view 
the enlarged photographic department or to 
Premo Cameras write for information. Duratol and Nerol are 
among the most popular of the new developers. 
The former yields soft, harmonious negatives 
without fog and never causes skin poisoning. 
The latter is a rapid developer without alkali, 
yielding vigorous blacks and purest whites, 
making it especially useful for gaslight and 
bromide papers, Jantern-slides and tank develop- 
ment of plates. 


AN ingenious developing-apparatus for films 
of all sizes and lengths, so constructed that 
several may be developed at one time, has been 
placed on the market by Addison P. Center, 
Long Beach, Cal. It is of especial value to 
those doing professional finishing for amateurs, 
and could hardly be more simple in principle 
or effective in operation, 


THE film-pack and tank-developer as adjuncts 
to the use of the ever-popular Premo cameras 
were never made more attractive than in the 
catalog just issued by the Rochester Optical 
Div., Eastman Kodak Co. Premo cameras 
have always been notable for their excellent 
construction, and this vear the line is more com 
plete than ever, suiting all pocket-books -and 
nearly all requirements, the workmanship in *< 
every case being all that could possibly be ex- The worst time to advertise is part of the time, 











PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 

















Society or Title Date Entries Close Particulars o} 
Japanese-English May 15 
Earl’s Court, London indef. 
London Salon Club Sept. 1 
Fine Arts Society Gallery to 
London , Oct. 1 
Municipal Art Museum, Until 
Riga, Russia Sept. 15 
National Union of Hungarian May 15 
Amateur Photographers indef. 


Palace of Fine Arts, Budapeste 
Month of 


Photo-Club, Vienna Aug. 
Royal Photographic Society Aug. 19 
R_ S. Water-Color Painter’s to 

Gallery, London Sept. 16 





World's Fair, Brussels 





